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Che Outlook. 


Five recent decisions in the Supreme Court of 
the United States will have grea'er effect in prac- 
tically securing the rights of colored people in the 
South than cither an act of Covgress or United 
States sentinels in Southern States. In the 
first case the Supreme Court has held that the act 
of the West Virgivia Legislature in excla: ing col- 
ored people from jaries is inconsistent with tbe 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
United States constitution, end that under the 
Revised Siatutes of the Uuited States a colored 
man hes a right to demand the removal of his 
cause from the State to the Federal Court when- 
ever the State Court by such exclusion fails to 
secure to him equal civil rights. In the second 
case they beid that the negro has no right to de- 
mand a jury of mixed colored and white men; as 
long as neither the laws of the State nor the prac- 
tice of the court excludes colored men from the 
jury so long the accused has no right to complain. 
In the third case Judge Coles of Virginia was 
indicted in the Federal Court upon a charge of 
excluding colored citizens from the jury on ac- 
count of their color, and the Supreme Court to 
which be appealed sustains tbe indictment; hold- 
ing that Judge Coles in excludingcolored men from 
the jury was guilty of a violation of the laws of 
the United States, and can be punished therefor 
notwithstanding that he is a State officer. In 
a fourth case the Court declares the right of the 
United States to remove to its own Court the 
case of a revenue officer indicted for murder on 
account of homicide commutied in self-defense 
woile emploved in bis official duty. In the fifth 
case the Court maintains the constitutionality of 
the election laws, declaring the right and power 
of the United States Governwent to muke regula- 
tions for the protection of the voter and the puri- 














fication of the ballot box in the several States, in 
all elections for United States officers, including 
of course United States Representatives. This 
group of decisions all rest upon and re affirm the 
supremacy of the National autbority, and give to 
every American citizen the assured protection of 
the Federal Courts. The Supreme Court of the 
United States speils Nation with a vapital N. 


The fact that Fernando Wood, Chairmen of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, spoke in tbe 
House of Representatives last week on the new 
fandiog biil to empty benches, indicates not 
popular indiffereuce to au important subject but 
Congressional indifference to the views of Mr. 
Wood. Within the next seventeen or eighteen 
months there will mature five hundred million 
five per cent. bonds and nearly two bundred and 
seventy-five million six per cent. bonds; the re 
{funding of this debt at a lower rate of interest is 
a matter of necessity; to continue to pay six per 
cent. interest on our bonds while four per cent. 
bonds are selling at a premium would be av ex 
traordinary folly. Mr. Wood thinks the Govern- 
ment can borrow money at three and a half per 
cent. ; Secretary Sherman advises the issuance of 
bondsat four percent., which the Government may 
sell at what premium it can obtain. The country 
generally will have greater confidence in Mr. Sher 
man’s finance than in Mr. Wood's. To attempt 
to borrow money at three and a half per cent. 
and fail would be ce: tainly injurious and perbaps 
disastrous; and tbe loss to the Government on a 
loan at four per cent. witb a possibility of realtiz- 
ing a fraction of the difference bet ween three and 
a balf and four by sales at a premium ‘ould be 
very small. Congress would do well to forego for 
a little its cousideration of private bills and its 
president-making speeches, and give itself seri- 
ously to the consideration of the question how to 
save to the people from ten to fifteen million dol- 
lars a year in interest. 


The House of Representatives, by the voice of 
a Select Committee, and the President, by a spe- 
cial message, bave each undertaken to give expres- 
sion to the American public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of the Interoeceaniccanal; the President’s utter- 
ance isthe safer avd souvderof the two. TbeCom- 
mittee declare that it is the duty of the United 
States to possess and control vny exnal or railroad to 
be constructed ucrossthe American isthmus tocon- 
nect the two oceans: the President makes the 
more cautious statement that any such canal 
must Jook for protection to some one of the great 
Powers of the world (it cannot protect itself; and 
Colombia cannot proteet it); that the duty of 
affording such protection rests on and will be 
exercised by the United States; and carries with 
it ‘‘sueh control as will enable this country to 
protect its national interests and matntain: the 
riguts of those whose private capital is embarked 
in the work.” That is not the Mouroe Doctrine; 
but a Hayes doctrine is just as good—better fur 
1880. This.is not ‘‘dog inthe manger ;” it says to 
M. de Lesseps, Raise your money where you can, 
and build your canal; and we will stand guard 
over it, and protect it for the world’s commerce 
against every assailant. 


California discovers each week some new beauty 
in its constitution. The judges of the court bave 
just decided that the municipal ordinance of San 
Francisco prohibiting the employm: nt of women 
in davce-houses and as waiter girls in liquor e€s- 
tablishments is inconsistent with ove of thetlauses 
of this millennium-inaugurating instrument. Kear- 








neyism has thus opened the floodgates to one of 
the worst forms of debauchery and immorality 
which modern civilization has succeeded ip bor- 
rowing from Oriental licentiousness. The State 
Legisiature hus begun ap attewpt to carry out 
the taxation provisious of the new constitution by 
imposing a double, and in some instances a treble, 
tax on all corporate property. First, the property 
iteelf is taxed ata fair valuation; next, the com- 
pany is taxed upon its capital stock, which repre- 
sents the property at a fair valuation; and, thirdly, 
each individual stock-bolder is faxed upow each 
individual share, which is, of course, only a cer- 
tificate of bis proporuonate inter st in the prop- 
erty. This process, it carried out, wiil tax all 
corporations out o! existence, and, iv point of fact, 
capitalists are moving their mouey east of the 
Sierra Nevada as fust as they can. In the debate 
it was sta:ed tbat there has been a sbrinkuage of 
$82 000,000 bauk capital, Joans and deposits, and 
that one-fourth of the savings banks tiuave been 
swept out of exisience. The ouvly hopeiul sign 
about Caltiforwia at this mw went is the quieting 
effect produced on Kalloch ani Kearney bs the 
soggestion of a Vigilance cowmiltee and the con- 
centration of a swall body of U. 8. troops in San 
Frauci:co. To mob peaceable and timid Chinese 
was a feat just adapted to the American Botiom’s 
courage; but his courage and his army both oozed 
away wien he found he was likely to have sulid 
fighting on band, and he now roars you as gently 
as a sucking dove. A little wore of the vigor which 
has been shown in the last week in confronting 
Kearney is wanted; if it hud been shown a little 
earlier it would have saved California frum her 
present disastrous condition. 


The new commercial life of the Nation shows 
itself in great railroad movements—some of a 
truly national importance. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad Cowpsny of California puts its bonds 
on the market; the details will be fouod in an- 
other column. This railroad already operates a 
continuous line from Sun Francisco to Tucson in 
Arizona, though partly over co-operating roads; 
and strikes the Pacific also at Wilmington in 
Southern California. Projected lines will connect 
this road with the Texas and Pacific and the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railways, already completed 
to Sin Antonio, Texas, and in process of construc- 
tion farther westward. A syndicate of prominent 
railroad mew is reported to have secured such con- 
trol of roads in the Northwest as, with about 350 
miles to be constructed, will give a continuous 
line from Omaha to Lake Superior, whence grain 
can be taken eastward by the lukes. Not less 
important in its relation to national interests is a 
third great railroad combination, by which a 
through trunk line has been established having 
for its western and northern termini St. Louis and 
Louisville, and forits Atlantic termini Savannah 
aud Charleston. Ocean steamers are to run from 
Savannah to New York in connection with this 
line, but there is no present indication of any 
purpose to transport directly from the Soutbern 
ports to Europe; though this may come iu time, 
and that uot long distant. 


Secretary Schurz bas succeeded in inaugurating. 
experimentally with the Utes the Indian: policy 
whieh The Christian Union has. advocated for 
the past two years. They have surrendered their 
Reservation in Colorado, and have abandoned 
their tribal organization and taken Jand in sever- 
alty, 160 acres of arable lund and the same of 
grazing land to each head of a family, and balf 
that amount to each single person. This is a step 
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in the right direction; it opens at the same mo- 
ment a wilderness of land and a nation of wild men 
to civilization; it should be followed, as speedily 
as possible, by like arrangements with all the 
tribes. ss 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the coronation 
of Alexander II., Tsar of all the Russias, was not 
a sunuy affair; although no expense was spared to 
make the pageant splendid. The reception award- 
ed to bim indicates that he is still popnlar, de- 
spite the unpopularity of his Government. The 
threatened conflagration of the capital by the 
Nihilists did not take plave. Whether their plans 
miscarried, or whether their threat was simply 
bravado, does not appear; they took occasion, 
however, to shoot at the Tsar’s double, General 
Melikoff. The would-be assassin fired when quite 
close to the General; his bullet passed through 
the folds of the General’s cloak. He has since 
been arrested, tried, convicted and hung. Crim- 
inal proceedings mvve rapidly in Russia. 


The report that the Tsar is utterly depressed 
and discouraged, and feels that every attempt 
le has made to ameliorate the condition ef his 
people has resulted only in provoking resent- 
ment or encouraging revolution, is a credible 
one. He began his reign as areformer. He suc- 
ceeded in carrying out, despite the bitterest hos- 
tility, the emancipation of upwards of twenty 
millions of serfs; he provided for a new distribu- 
tion of land in order that the newly emancipated 
laborers might have an upportunity for bonest 
and remunerative industry. But the current of 
reform has continued to follow on while age has 
made the Tsar timid, and he has endeavored to 
stop. Europe has already largely fulfilled the 
prophecy of Napoleon; it has become not Cossack, 
but Republican. In every other country in 
Europe, except Russia, there is a representative 
body elected by the people; and in Russia all the 
loca! affairs of the communes are administered 
by the suffrages of the people. Tne grand demand 
made by the Nihilists on the Tsar, that a Russian 
Constituent Assembly should be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage and invested with sovereign power, 
is really ademand to conform the Russian Gov- 
ernment to the best types of modern government 
in otber natious, and to the type of local govern- 
ment which it has itself adopted. It is formulated 
by the best minds in Russia—by its student 
class, and by its cultured nobility; and if the 
Tsar is discouraged because his partial attempts 
at reform have wet with such a response as the 
recent explosion at the Winter Palace, it is also 
true that the people are angry and aygravated 
by an attempt to stop the progress of reform 
which leaves the nation under the absolute 
will, not of the Tsar himself, but of the bureau- 
eracy which misrepresents him. The legal au- 
thorities at Paris have decided that there was 
not sufficient evidence to extradite Hartmann, 
as demanded by the Russian Government, for 
participation in the recent attempt to blow up 
a train in which the Tsar was traveling, and he 
has accordingly been released. 


Lord Beaconsfield has succeeded in surprising 
even his own party by his sudden announcement 
of tbe dissolution of Parliament for the 23d of 
March and a new election in April. He appeals 
to the country to sustain his administration 
against Home Rulers and Irish obstructives; and 
if the nation allows itself to imagine that this is 
the real issue there is no doubt as to the result. 
Readers of Mr. Dale's letters will not be surprised 
by a Conservative triumph. 








THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
FRANCE. 

O movement in contemporaneous history is 
more significant and inspiring than the spir- 
itual and political regeneration of France. It isa 
late harvest, but it is nevertheless a harvest of the 
Huguenot sowing. He who traces the course of 
present ev@nts in the light of French religious his- 
tory of the 16th and 17th centuries sees, in the 
moderation and self-command which the French 
people have for the first time brought into poli- 
tics, the steadfastness, the patience and the char- 
acter which were signally iliustrated in the Hugue- 
nots, and, in the eagerness with which the ancient 
but perennially fresh words of Christ are listened 
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to, the hunger and thirst after righteousness which the direct power and influence of the Roman 


filled the soul of Le Fevre and Calvin. 

Modern French history is incomprehensible un- 
less one keeps in mind the political blindness 
which characterized the attitude of governing 
France toward the Huguenots from the beginning 
to the end. The Huguenot element in France 
was precisely that element which in her later 
political development would have held the balance 
between centralized authority on the one band 
and the uneducated and turbulent masses on the 
other. ‘The great crime which exalted the 
Huguenots into martyrs by the sword and the 
decree of expatriation destroyed the flower of 
French citizenship, and left France to meet the in- 
evitable changes of her later history without the 
intelligence and political sagacity which would 
have held her in the path of constitutional re- 
form. 

Never was a party more hopelessly overthrown, 
to all appearances, than the Huguenot party; but 
decay of the organization was not the death of the 
spirit. The seed sown in so much suffering and 
weakness breaks from the soil at last, and France 
is already white for the harvest. In Paris, in 
Lyons, in Marseilles, in many of tbe provinces, 
the Protestant teacher finds crowds of eager lis- 
teners. Priestly commands are not strong enougb 
to keep people from the truth for which they bun- 
ger and thirst; the very Church itself is not able 
to suppress the inquiring minds within its orders. 

To reap this harvest many earnest workers, 
French and foreign, are already in the field; but 
it is to the Protestant Church that one naturally 
turns as the most powerful agent in a work so 
vast and so promising. The position of this 
Church is peculiar and, looking at its present 
opportunities, unfortunate. It is a Church de- 
pendent on State aid for support, and the acts o! 
its synods are nut binding on the churches unless 
approved by the Government. It is without any 
formulated creed that is in any sense bindipg upon 
its ministry and its membership, and it makes pos- 
sible, therefore, great latitudinarianism in matters 
of belief. In point of ability the radical thinkers 
in the Church bave been fully the peers of the 
conservatives. There has been for some years 
amovg the conservative party in the Church a 
growing conviction that articles of faith ought to 
be formulated and adopted as the standards of 
the Church, to which sentiment the radical! party 
have opposed an equally vigorous conviction that 
any movement in that direction would be a viola- 
tion of that freedom of opinion which they claim 
belongs equally to the bistory and prosperity of 
the Church. At the last official General Synod, 
beld at Paris in 1872, the conservatives, through 
Professor Bois, submitted a formula which 
affirmed in substance the doctrines of the evangel- 
ical churches. After a long and earnest debate 
the declaration was adop:ed by a majority of 
twenty-five. The most important measure adopted 
by the Synod, however, was a resolution which 
declared that ‘‘ every candidate for the ministry 
in the Reformed Church ot France must adhere 
to the faith of the Church as defined by the Gen- 
eral Synod at the beginning of the session.” 

The effect of this last measure, if it should re- 
ceive the approval of the Government, was evi- 
dent at a glance. It would throw the future 
control of the Church, through its ministry, en- 
tirely into the bands of the conservative party. 

Immediately on the adjournment of the Synod 
botb parties brought every possible influence to 
bear on the Government, and the Government got 
out of the difficulty by recognizing the declaration 
as ‘‘the faith of the Reformed Church of France,” 
but refused to make it binding upon the ministry 
and the churches. This decision left the ques- 
tion practically unsolved, and the discussion 
still continues; pamphlets without number have 
been written on both sides, and plans of all 
kinds discussed. At present the prospect is 
that no attempt will be made to make the 
declaration. adopted by the Synod anything 
more than a statement of bistoric faith, and that 
without formal division each party in the Church 
will manage its own affairs, avoiding all inter 
ference, so far as possible, and preserving an ex- 
ternal unity, if not an internal harmony. To an 
American the direct way out would be a separu- 
tion of the Church from the State, but the effect 
of such a course would be to increase immensely 





Catholic Church. 

It is a hopeful sign that the discussion has t een 
conducted in the best spirit, and that a keen ep 
preciation of the great possibilities in the imme- 
diate future of a united Protestant Church in 
France has greatly increased the anxiety of both 
parties to reach a satisfactory settlement of the 
difficulty. 








TO A FREETHINKER. 


\ E publish in another column a letter from 

a Freethinker, whom we judge to be the 
‘“‘deist” whose communications, published some- 
thing like a year ago, evoked replies from several 
correspondents. It is a matter of no particular 
consequence that this letter is anonymous, except 
that any cause worth defending is worth con- 
fessing. We publish the letter simply because it 
fully expresses the not uncommon feeling that 
physical science is a matter of knowledge but that 
religion is only a matter of opinion, and of very 
doubtfal opinion at that. ‘* Our senses tell us 
that fire will consume wood; that friction will 
produce heat; that food will appease hunger, ete. 
We know these things; but when we come to re- 
ligion, or the supernatural, there we find all sorts 
of opinions in consequence of the fact that noth- 
ing can be positively proven in such matters.” 

This is certainly anerror. Tbe variations in sei- 
entific opinion have been quite as great as in relig- 
ious belief. The ancients knew that the earth was 
flat, and the heavenly bodies circled about it, far 
more positively than they knew that there were a 
multitude of gods; for the wisest and best of all 
ages and races always believed in the unity of the 
godhead. The controversies to-day between 
allopath and hommopath in medicine are more 
bitter and the difference in creed is wore radical 
than between Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
There has been far better agreement bet ween 
Biblical scholars, frow the days of Augustine to 
those of Dr. McCosh, in the interpretation of 
the first chapter,of Genesis than among the 
scientific scholars in their interpretation of the 
rocks. In science the schools are almost as numer- 
cus as the sects in the church. To claim cer- 
tainty for science indicates either a singalar indif- 
ference to or a singular ignoraace of its past his- 
tory and present condition. 

Christian teachers are, however, partly to blame 
for the impression that ‘‘ nothing can be positively 
proven” respecting religion, for they have treated 
as essential to religion questions which Christ 
and his Apostles never treated at all. . 

For example: the question who is the author of 
the Pentateuch is not a religious but a literary 
question, to be determined by the same kind of 
critical tests by which we determine the authority 
of the Homeric poems or the plays of Shakes- 
peare. The investigation of such questions re- 
quires technical knowledge, literary habits, criti- 
cal skill. Most men must of necessity take their 
conclusions from others. The vast majority of the 
students of the ancient Hebrew literature have 
come to the conclusioa that Moses was the author 
of the major part of the Pentateuch; this con- 
clusion is abundantly sustained by the facts. But 
to believe in the Mosaic authorship is not religious; 
to disbelieve in it is not irreligious; the question 
is a purely literary question. 

Religious truth does not rest upon documentary 
evidence of any kind; it rests upon the testimony 
of personal consciousness. 

We know positively that there is a difference 
between good and evil, between truth and false- 
hood, between purity and sensualism, between 
virtue and vice. A *‘ Freethinker” recognizes 
the reality of this distinction. How does he know 
that it exists¢ Did Moses reveal it to him? Does 
it rest on literary judgment re<pecting the author- 
ship of either the Ten Commandments or the 
Sermon on the Mount? Was it proved to him by 
a series of experiments, as it has been proved that 
fire burns wood and friction produces heat? 
‘*Thou shalt not steal” has its sanction in the 
human soul equally whether God wrote it in the 
Wilderness on tables of stone or a prophet of the 
Captivity wrote it in Babylon on parchment. The 
law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, is 
spoken with authority, whether Matthew tran- 
scribed it in the first century or some unknown 
author inthe fourth century. These are religious 
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truths; and their evidence is not documentary, it 
is personal. moral, individual. 

We know with equal positiveness that the 
principles inculcated by Jesus «f Nazareth and 
exhibited by his life are wise and good and mor- 
ally beautiful. Whether he lived or did not live 
is a question of history; whether he is correctly 
or incorrec'ly reported in the four Gospels is a 
question of criticism; but whether the principles 
he is there reported to have taught are worthy of 
our acceptance, and whether the life he is there 
represented to have lived is worthy of our emula- 
tion and imitation, isa question of religion. It 
is a question to be answered by the moral sense. 
It is not a matter of opinion. It is not a matter 
on which good men do or can differ. There are 
no more eloquent eulogies of that life than are to 
be found in the pages of John Stuart Mill and 
Ernest Renan and Dr. Kuenen. If any wan, reading 
the story of that patient, pure, self-denying, heroic 
life. sees no beauty in it that he sbould desire it. 
he simply attests his own moral obtuseness. A 
good man ecxn disbelieve in Matthew, Mark. Luke 
or John; no truly good man ever dishelieved in 
Jesus; thatis, in the spiritual excellence of his life 
and character. 

Moreover, this belief in Jesus is not in the least 
dependent on literary belief in the authorship of 
the four Gospels. A few years ago a Hindoo mer- 
chant, coming from his native village in the inte- 
rior on a trading expedition. picked up a copy of 
the New Testament as a curiosity and carried it 
back to his home. He commenced reading it: 
was struck by the simple beauty of Christ’s teach- 
ing and life; read it to his neighbors; they shared 
his admiration; by common consent they adopted 
it as their standard by which to live. The man 
died; the village held on to the book, and came 
to be known in all the district as the Village with 
the Book When, later, a Christian missionary 
came to the place, he found the village in spirit 
and character essentially Christian. Neither the 
Hindoo apostle nor any of his disciples knew any- 
thing about the literary question. When Christ 
lived. when and by whom bis life was written. they 
neither knew nor cared. The life was there before 
them; it was worthy to be followed; and they fol- 
lowed it. 

To be a Christian is not to believe that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch or John the Book of Reve- 
lation; it is to be a follower of Jesus Christ. The 
purely literary opinion respecting the authorship 
of an ancient book has no moral character; but 
the judgment that appreciates and reveres a noble 
life and the ju¢égment that either disregards or 
disdains’a noble life bas a moral character. There 
is no better test of manhood than this: the appre- 
ciation of the nobility of divine manhood in an- 
other. 

But our Freethinker has praved earnestly and 
had no answer, and he concludes that the experi- 
ence of answer to prayer testified to by others is 
‘a chimera of tbe imagination.” He asks us to 
consider; we beg him to consider. A dozen men 
are in an observatory. Eleven of them look 
through the telescope and see the rings of Saturo; 
the twelfth sees nothing, and laments his luck of 
vision. A thousand men and women in a concert 
hall are thrilled with ecstasy at the musical inter- 
pretation of a Beethoven symphony; one soul 
answers not to the magic touch of music, and 
laments bis lack of musical culture. Buta ‘‘ Free- 
thinker ” comes into a vast congregation, counted 
by hundreds of thousands, who have gone to God 
in tears and have received from him a smile; who 
have gone to him in dire temptation and have 
come off conqueror, aud more than conqueror; 
who have gone to him burdened with remorse and 
bave risen from their knees bearing only the bur- 
den of peace almost too great to be borne; and 
the Freetbinker characterizes their concurrent tes- 
timony ‘‘a chimera of the imagination.” Has it 
never occurred to him that the defect may be in 
himself? that he is perhaps making his own poverty 
of nature the test by which to measure the world’s 
riches of experience? To judge that no one else 
can enjoy art because art is nothing to me, or 
music because I have no ear for music, or God be- 
cause wy soul has no subtle sense of his presence 
and his power—this is all one. 


And this is the one inherent and ineradicable 
vice of infidelity. It is an unconscious but an in- 
tense egotism. It is the worship,of the great ‘‘I.” 





It is the erection of my defect to be the standard 
to try all humanity. I have not seen, I have not 
heard, I bave not felt; therefore all sight, all 
hearing, all feeling is a ‘‘chimera of the imagina- 
tion.”’ 

We repeat once more the counsel so often reiter- 
ated in these columns. Let whoever is troubled 
with a Freethinker’s difficulties try Christ’s cure. 
Let bim shut up all books on Evidences: let him 
forego for a season all questions in theology; let 
him close the Old Testament on the one hand and 
the Pauline Epistles on te other; let bimw read 
the simple story of Christ’s life; let bim under- 
take to tollow the principles which Christ ineul- 
cated and the example which Christ set—to serve 
the poor, and needy, and ignorant; to associate 
witb the publicans and sinners that he may make 
them better; to redeem the drunkards and the 
harlots of his city; to strengthen the weak, lift ap 
the fallen and comfort those tbat mourn; and let 
him ask of the great unseen Spirit, above and 
around and within us all, help in this Cbhristly 
service of saving love—and if in such a service be 
finds no joy, no peace, no divine illumining and 
strengthening, coming he knows not whence or 
how, not as’ the hgbtning but as the gentle dew 
from heaven, he will be the first man who has 
ever tried Christ’s cure for the restless fever of 
sensuous unbelief and failed to find iu time the 
rest snd peace of faith in the Invisible and the 
Eternal. 








NOTES. 

In this number of The Christian Union Juseph 
Cook continues his Question Drawer, discussing the 
tenement- house question. The Rev. Percy Browne, 
who belonogs to the class of profoundly spiritual 
thinkers, writes suggestively in Thoughts for Silent 
Hours. The Rev. Charles Wood gives a picture of a 
curious phase of so-called religious life, The Carnival 
at Rome. Mr. Dugdale, the well-known author of 
“Jukes,” who has made a special study of jails and 
the criminal class, gives av accouut of the County 
Jails in this State which ought to muke every New 
Yorker's cheek tingle with shame. Last week Jee 
Gam spoke in our columns for his race, the Chinese; 
this week Bright-Eyes speaks for her race, the Indians, 
She demands for her people just that which The Cbris- 
tian Union has been demanding — liberty — and is 
willing to take for them its responsibilities with its 
privileges. Mr. Beecher discusses the dangers of 
the place where men go for safety; viz., the Church 
itself. In our Correspondence columns will be found 
u suggestive letter from Mr. Merriam, a former edit- 
or of The Christian Union, respecting a useful and 
needed endowment. Under the head of Books and 
Authors, in the review of Dorman B. Eaton’s volume, is 
given a brief statement of the English struggle for 
civil service reform. The Home covers a wide range 
of subjects, including a conversation about Jewels 
and Precious Stones, by Mr. Beecher, ** Laicus” and 
Jennie; an account of tea culture continued by Mrs. 
Beecher; some furtber practical suggestions respect- 
ing the care of the sick; a Ten-Minute Sermon to 
Children by Bishop Clark of Rbode Island, which 
incidentally gives not a little useful information 
respecting trees, and a group of seven letters from 
Aunt Patience’s Writing-Desk, by juvenile corres- 
pondents whom many of their elders are glad to 
greet in this department from werk to week. 


Our English friends sometimes make very funny 
mistakes. They sometimes think we are in earnest 
when we are only joking. Our excellent contem- 
porary, *‘ The Freeman,”’ has been moralizing through 
two columns and a half on “ Piagiarism in the Pul- 
pit,” taking as a text Mr. Clement's speech at the 
Holmes Dinner. ‘* Amongst other speeches,” it says, 
‘“‘there was one by Mr. Mark Twain which has at- 
tracted considerable attention. He stated that when 
his first book appeared he was rather proud of the 
dedication as being very neat. A friend pointed out 
to him that it had appeared almost word for word as 
a dedication toa work published some time previously 
by Dr. Holmes. Mr. Twain felt extremely angry at the 
accusation at the time and indignantly denied it, but 
on examination it proved to be the truth.” On this 
state of fucts it wisely comments: “ There can be no 
doubt with those who have studied the infirmities 
and treacheries of the human memory that similar 
mistakes have repeatedly occurred in the experience 
of true, honest men. But this is very different from 
willful unacknowledged utterance of the product of 
another’s mental work, and the endeavor to gain 
eredit for its excellence.”” Mr. Clement may take 
this asa subtle flattery. His success is only rivaJed 
by the success of that Greek painter whose repre- 
sentation of fruit tempted even the birds toa barren 
feast. 


A correspondent calls our attention to an advertise- 
ment of a patent medicine which will be sent free of 
charge by a self-styled ‘‘reverend”’ of this city, and 
suggests that ‘‘ the clergy seem to Le seeking a mo 
nopoly of this business.” A man who advertises to 
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send free of charge a receipt is"not too honest to at 

tach the title of ‘‘ reverend ” to his name for the sake 
of deluding the inexperienced; and we should want 
some better evidence than this that the clergy are 
going into this kind of swindling business. Because 
the devil steals a good garment in which to carry on 
his operations we are not to indict the man whose 
wardrobe he has robbed for his purposes. 

“Suppose you were coming along the street, and found a 
party of men and women on their knees praying to a bank, 
and ‘ou asked them, ‘ Have any of you borrowed any money 
of this bank?’ ‘No, but our fathers, they, too, prayed to this 
bank.’ ‘Did they ever get any? ‘No, not that we ever 
beard of. Twouldtelithemtogetup. It is easier to earn 
it, and it is far more manly.” —[Ingersoll. 

Suppose you bad a father to whom you had gone in 
many a weariness, care, sorrow und perplexity, and 
never had failed toget sympathy. rest. comfort and 
light; suppose your brothers all bad the sane expe- 
rience, except one,and he would not go to the father, 
and insisted on it there was no use in going: would 
you give it up because he said so? 

The New York “ Tribune,” clear as it usually is, is 
so dazed by a dread of a Third term that it is in ter- 
ror lest a Fourth, a Fifth, or even a Seventh term 
follow. Will it tersely and candidly state why the 
people of the United States might not well have re- 
elected. say, Abraham Lincoln, for a Fourth, Fifth, or 
even Seventh term, if he had lived. 


Mr. Sidney Woollett’s recitals of Shakespeare’s plays 
are instructive and enjoyable beyond most public en- 
tertainments. Mr. Woollett has fine abilities as a 
reader and admirable taste in the rendering of his 
selections. His recitals will be continued at Chicker- 
ing Hall, Mondays, March 15th, 22d, 29th and April 5th, 
at 11 A. mM. 





There is extant a parable about some portion of In- 
dia where the people licensed and protected tigers, 
and then established hospitals for those attacked and 
wounded bv them, and a fund for the decent burial 
of those killed, and a provisien for their families; but 
this is a parable: they have more sense in India. 





Mr. Theodere Thomas has resigned his port at the 
head of the Cincinnati Musical College. We wish 
Cincinnati no harm, but if it brings him to New York 
again we are decidedly in favor of accepting Mr. 
Thomas’s resignation. 


We are glad to note the indications of vigorous life 
in the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn. It isa church with a future, if it can only 
get the right man in the pulpit. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—1 How do you explain Luke iii., 16—the “baptism of 
fire” ? 

2. What were considered the religious errors of Chevalier 
Bunsen? T. E. B. 

MONTROSE, Pa. 

1. Trials and persecutions; they are compared to a fire 
because of their purifying power. See Pet. i., 7; iv., 12, 13. 

2. Chevalier Bunsen was not so much criticised for any 
special theological errors as for a general lack of sebriety 
and trustworthy discrimination as a Biblical critic and 
religious thinker. 

—In your exposition of the International lesson for Jan. 
18th you spoke of the rite of baptism as prac’ iced previous to 
John’s baptism among the Jews, df Rabbinical rules, etc. 
Will you in the column of inquiry and answers give the title 
of the work, the cost and place it can be procured, which will 
give full light resnecting these subjects. A. J.C. 

RIPuLer, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1880. 

The authority for the statements there made is primarily 
of course the Talmud. A clear statement of the Tal- 
mudic teaching on the subject is to be found in Ligbtfoot’s 
‘‘Hore Hebraice,” vol. ii., pp. 53-67. Lightfoot’s state- 
ments of facts can be depended on, though not always bis 
arguments or his conclusions. We do not think the book 
is in market, though an odd copy can be picked up by 
special order. 

—What is the cause of the persecution of the Jews in 
Germany, a country that claims to have the Jeadership in 
civilization? I believe that there is a still deeper cause than 
opposition in traffic. Yours truly, 


DONALDSONVILLE, La. G. Levy. 


Probably several causes have conspi'ed to produce the 
present sta‘e of social ostracism of the Jews in Germany ; 
partly religious prejudice, partly a jealousy of a class who 
are inclined to be clannish, and who certainly have been 
remarkably successful in various departments of busimess; 
and partly certain qualities, qualities both social and com- 
mercial, very common among a certain class of the Jews, 
which render those who possess them obnoxious to the 
best social taste and even to the higher moral integrity. 

—What is the explanation of the story that Mohammed's 
coffin was suspended between heaven and earth? 

The tale that Mohammed's coffin was suspended between 
heaven and earth was for a long time believed to be true, 
and was explained by Christians on the theory that the 
coffin was made of iron and was held in its place by the 
counter-attraction of two opposing magnets. In 1814, how- 
ever, the traveler Burckhardt succeeded in entering Medi- 
na, the burial place of the prophet, in disguise—a perilous 
feat, which no Christian had previously achieved—and, by 
personal observation of the tomb, proved that the prophet 
was buried in a perfectly orthodox and respectable way, 
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and that the story of the suspended coffin was only a fic- 
tion of the Moslem brain. 


—1. What edition of the seventy is deemed most accurate ? 
I have thar of Van Ess. 

2. Is there an interlinear Hebrew Bible published ? If so, by 
whom? J.V. 

1. The edition of the Septuagint Greek version of the 
Old Testament by Van Ess is a good one, of convenient 
form and moderate expense. It is all that a student ora 
pastor needs. In ordering it, the title should be: Vetus 
Testamertum Grecum. Juxta septuaginta interpretes. 
Cura Leandri Van Ess_ LEditio novis curis correcta, 1855. 
For critical use the more expensive edition by Tiscbendorf, 
two volumes 8vo, is needed. The second edition has vari- 
ous readings of the Sinaitic MS. 

2.. We know of no Hebrew Bible with interlinear transla- 
tion. The Bagsters (London) bave published the book of 
Psalms in Hebrew, with an interlinear translation; in the 
Hebrew text distinguishing all serviles (vrefixes, suffixes, 
etc.) hy hollow type, and inserting at the top a radical that 
has fallen out in inflection or combination; with other 
helps to the mastering of grammatical forms. Title: ‘The 
Interlineary Hebrew and English Psalter.”’ London: 
Samuel Bagster & Sons. It can be obtained from Mr. 
Wiley. their American publisher, in Astor Place. Every 
grammatical form would be mastered in reading this one 
book. 

—What course of dieting should be pursued by one who is 
very fleshy and wants to become thin ?. This, of course, wi' h- 
ou’ impairing health. J.8.C. 

We would advise you to consult Mr. Banting’s letter on 
corpulenee. Mr Banting there describes how, by regulat- 
ing his diet, he reduced his weight forty-six pounds in one 
year without any injury to his health. For breakfast he 
ate cold lean meat of any kind except pork. a little dry 
toast or biscuit, and drank tea without milk or sugar. For 
dinner, any fish except salmon, any lean meat except pork, 
any vegetable except potato, dry toast, poultry or game, 
and fruit. He also drank claret, sherry or madeira, all of 
which we would decline. For supper, lean meat, fruit. 
rusk and tea, minus milk and sugar. Of ccurse a proper 
amount of exercise is an important element in preventing 
corpulency. 

— What is the very best stimulant to be given where one is 
desirous to give up the useof all ivtoxicating drinks, but 
whose nervous arstem isso affected asto require fora time 
some substitute? A very early answer will oblige. G. 


We cannot prescribe for the sick in the columns of 
a@ newspaper; we can only caution you mest earnestlv 
not to teke a prescription from any newspaper, por from 
any non-professional man. Seek only the best physician 
of temperate habits you can find, and get his counsel. 
Much, indeed everything will depend upon the constitu- 
tion, habits. and needs of your friend. One thing we can 
say; avoid, as you would deadly poison, everything that is 
n anywise akin to alcoholic stimulants; experience bas 
proved in all such cases the least use of them is dangerous. 

—Will you kindly mention the best books to consult pre- 
paratory to a course of lectures to young people npon “Ques- 
tions in Moral Science” and oblige your inquiring friend, 

Troy, N. Y. N. B. R. 

We should have to know more fully the nature of your 
course of lectures. There is no treatise on moral science 
better than Dr. Honkins’s “ Law of Love.” because there is 
none more distinctly founded upon, and following after, 
the New Testament. 

—The Chautauqua text-books are now issued in 21, little 
volumes by Phillips & Hunt. 805 Broadway, N. Y.. and 
Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati and Chicago. Price ten 
cents each. These Chautauqua text-books include several 
monographs by eminent educators, also students’ outlines 
or memoranda of Astronomy, English, Greek, Roman and 
American history, the study of the Bible, Christian evi- 
dences, etc. We are authorized to sav that a copy of num- 
ber 20, the Chautauqua Handbook, will be sent free on appli- 
cation to Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 

G. W. W.—The speeches delivered bv Mr. Beecher in 
England in 1863 were published in a volume the two edi- 
tions of which were soon exhausted, and they have never 
been reprinted abroador here. In 1864 Mr Beecher began 
a revision for Ticknor & Field. but the work was inter- 
rupted, and has never been completed. 

—In No. 60f your paper a subscriber desires to know 
where he can find a book entitled “ Law the Perfection of 
Reason.” If Tam not mistaken he will find what he wants 
in a book entitled ‘*The three wise men of Gotham,”’ by 
Paulding. publishe*? some forty years ago. R. BOLTON. 

PonTorTogr, Mise., Feb. 18, 1880. 

—Miss C. W., Benton Harbor, Mich.: Miss McC.. Dan- 
ville. Pa.—The half-dollar edition of Rickersteth’s poem, 

‘Yeaterday. To-Dav and Forever.”’ is published by T. 
Whittaker, 2 Bible House. New York City. 

SEVERAL InguireRS —The book of Herbert Spencer on 
Style, referred to by Mr. Beecher in his talk about books, 
is “‘Snencer's Philosovhy of Stvyle;’”? D. Appleton & Co., 
New York City. Price fifty cents. 

J 8S. M.—For Swedenborg's views get ‘‘The True Chris- 
ian Religion.”” by Emanuel Swedenborg; 2 vols.; J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

C. E. P.—For list of prices of Zell’s Atlases see list of 
Books for the Family Library in last week’s Christian 
Union; nage 206. 

SouTHERNER.— You will find all the necessary informa- 
tion concerning the career of Bolivar in any of the latest 
cyclopeedias. 

~- Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room Talks are now to be had 
of N. Tibbals & Son, Park Row, New York City. 


—OQrdinarily, 8vo. represents a book about the size of 
Harper’s or Scribner’s magazine. 





QUESTIONINGS. 


By EBEN E. REXFORD. 


- OME and kiss me, dimple-cheek ; 
Tell me what you think about.” 
“* Will the angels come next week ?” 
‘Yes, to you, dear, past a doubt.”’ 


** Will they tell me stories ?” 
** Child, 
That I cannot answer you; 
Often when you sat and smiled 
I have thought they talked with you.” 


“Don’t the angels tell you things ? 
What’s tre reason? It must be 
They don't like the big folks. 
Willie said, would grow on me. 


Wings, 


‘““When? Next year?’ 
‘*T hope not.” 
‘“*Why ?” 
** Well, because I love you so.” 
“Don’t you love folks when they fly ?” 
‘They fly beyond our sight.” 
**Oh, oh! 


‘**Can’t you call them back here ?’. 
“No. 
‘‘Sweet my child, they stay 
Always out of sight.” 
“Tknow 
I’d come back to you some day.” 


‘* Ah, I fear you would forget. 
Let me clip your little wings.” 
‘““Why, mamma! your cheek is wet. 
Did you cry ?”’ 
‘For vanished things.” 


‘* What is ‘ vanished’? J don’t know.” 
“Something lost or gone away. 
Where’s the rose? You saw it blow.” 
“Did it vanish yesterday ? 


‘*Something vanished made you cry. 
Was it roses ?” 
‘““What I miss 
One low grave bides.’’ 
‘* Ah, I know. 
That is where the baby is. 


““Tf he wakes, will he be ’fraid ? 
But one day my grandma said 
Baby’d gone to stay with God. 
Gud, you know, lives overhead. 


If he did, it must be nice 
Living ’way up ’mong the stars. 
I’d like to!” 
‘*Oh sing, my bird, 
Yet awhile behind the bars.” 








EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS. 
THE TENEMENT-HOUSE QUESTION.—II. 
By JosEPH COOK. 


HE final and only efficient remedy for the evils 

of tenement houses appears to me to be self-help 
among workingmen. There have been many exam- 
ples of this in Germany under the institutions organ- 
ized by Schultze-Delitzsch, which will be found de- 
seribed in any German encyclopedia. The city of 
Philadelphia deserves high commendation for the 
brilliancy of the success of the workingmen’s organi- 
zations for creating homes for the working classes of 
that city. It possesses more houses in proportion to 
its population than New York, and in it there are more 
independent homes in proportion to the number of its 
inhabitants than in Boston. Whoever will go to Phila- 
delphia will find that there the working class depend 
upon themselves and not upon capital—not on city 
governments—not on chureh or press—for the advance- 
ment of their interests. They have succeeded by self- 
help and set an example which working men, misled 
by Socialists and Communists, and depending too 
much upon extraneous help, ought to study. The 
theory of the Philadelphia building associations is 
fortified by practical experience through ten or fif- 
teen years in this country and twenty-five or thirty in 
Germany. ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly” several years since 
contained an article entitled ‘‘ A Thousand Working- 
men’s Homes,” avd put before the public the methods 
by which the workingmen of Philadelphia by the aid 
of Savings Banks, loan societies and building associ- 


vations have obtained homes of their own without any 


form of State or city help. 

Of course, workingmen possessed of homes which 
they can call their own are not an easy prey for the 
Communist or Socialist. Under proper stimulation 





by the American church and_ schools, the average 
American workingman could have a home of his own 
when he is forty or fifty, if he is industrious, econom- 
ical, and temperate. The example of America as to 
the homes of the workingmen ought to be so perfect 
that cities with crowded populations in the Old World 
may take us fora guide. And yet it must be said that, 
except in the case of Philadelphia, the best historica} 
examples of remedies for tenement-house evils are 
thus far to be found in the Old World and not in the 
New. . 

I should not omit to mention Dr. Chalmers’s efforts 
in Edinburgh for the reformation of the degraded 
quarter of the city lying under Castle Hill. He had 
no aid from the city government or from capitalists. 
He was unable to cause the erection of new tenement- 
houses. But he went to work and districted the quar- 
ter called the West Port. He appointed over every 
section visitors whose duty it was to enter each house, 
and invite the children into the schools established in 
connection with his mission church, and also into in- 
dustrial schools. The church at the West Port hat 
fifty or sixty officers, to each of whom was assigned 
a special district for visitation. When I attended a 
service at this yet flourishing establishment I found on 
the door a list of the names of these officers with a 
description of the district assigned them for visiting, 
and for which they were personally responsible. The 
quarter was one of the most vicious and filthy in the 
whole city. I personally visited the cellar into which 
Burke and Hare—two noted murderers hung in 1829— 
were accustomed to entice their victims, whom, to 
the number of more than twenty, they one by one 
smothered with pitch-plasters for the sake of selling 
their undisfigured corpses for dissection at the med- 
ical colleges. Just opposite this den of iniquity are 
Dr. Chalmers’s mission church, the industrial school, 
and, I believe, a savings bank. The present preacher 
I took tea with, and found that the enterprise was a 
great success. I saw a large and cleanlily dressed 
congregation in the building on Sunday, and was 
told that not a single pew in the house was with- 
out a paying occupant. Dr. Chalmers’s plan was 
not to distribute clothes or food without pay, but to 
secure the religious instruction of every family, indus- 
trial activity on the part of children able to work, and 
economy through the action of savings banks. The 
center of his plan, however, was personal visitation 
from house tohouse. He took the West Port in hand 
when it was black, and during his own life saw such 
a reformation in it that it was, so to speak, washed 
gray, if not white. At the present time the vice of the 
place is not utterly removed, but it is one of the most 
thoroughly respectable working-class quarters of Edin- 
burgh. Everybody admits that the territorial plan of 
Dr. Chalmers was a success. He thought it the best 
plan to be adopted for the redemption of the poor in 
great cities. He was anxious to secure coiéperation 
on the part of the city for shutting up dens of infamy 
—especially whisky-shops. One of the most striking 
remarks he ever made was that if the city would help 
to prohibit the sale of liquor and shut up the brothels, 
be could see in the result of his experiments the first 
dawn of a day of hope for.the modern civilization in 
which cities are to perform inevitably so prominent a 
part. 

The great features essential to a good tenement- 
house are cleanliness, light, warmth, fresh air, with 
moderate cheapness. These are secured in one way 
in the large blocks of rooms that fill the Peabody 
Buildings, and in another way in smaller structures 
intended for three or four families. Only an expert in 
architecture can determine what is the best structure 
for a tenement-house, and the expert himself would 
be often at fault till the experiment is tried; for the 
nature of the ground, the character of the managers of 
the property and many other considerations come in 
to settle the fate of a building after the architect has 
done his best. 

Of course something must be ventured on the side 
of experiment, in view of the certainty that the prob- 
lem of crowded populations is to be an important 
item in the future of the world. A renowned English 
physician—Dr. B. W. Richardson—published not long 
ago an elaborate plea for a city of health, to be called 
Hygeia. The enterprise suggested by this expert ap- 
pears to me to be worthy the attention of capitalists, 
who might well found model towns at various points, 
such as Vineland, Greeley, and Garden City. Our 
unoccupied American continent affords abundant op- 
portunities for building towns on scientific plans. 

Railways ought to help the poor man to the utmost 
of their ability. More people will go beyond the city 
limits if the trains are made cheap, and elevated routes 
brought into use. Nevertheless, there will be one 
class thas cannot go far from their work. They must 
be early in the morning at the place where they have 
their little job to do, or must be looking out for a job 
at day-dawn. Neither does every city possess the 
facilities of New York in elevated railways, although 
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the number of cheap homes near cities will probably 
be increased by the action of managers of elevated or 
subterranean railways in furnishing tickets cheaply to 
their owners or tenants. It has been ascertained in 
London that in spite of all cheap methods of convey- 
ance a great portion of the poor must live near their 
work. 

This fact creates a great temptation to cupidity; for 
the poor rattletrap, tumbledown tenement-houses will 
pay twenty-five per cent., as against five or seven pro- 
duced by better lodging-houses. Everywhere the 
money-grip is found and everywhere it is hard to be 
loosened. But if model lodging-houses can be erected 
by a better class of capitalists the value of the death 
traps will be diminished. Ifa portion of the regiment 
of business men can be made to fall into the line of 
reform the rest of the regiment will be obliged to 
keep step. The rivalry must come from the better 
class of business men aiding the city governments in 
reform. In addition, there should be poured upon the 
unscrupulous owners of sardine-boxes the méfciless 
light of publicity, and a‘ the same time the poor should 
be educated into a preference for cleanliness. It is true 
that they do not always exhibit that preference; but I 
believe that the public impression that the poor love 
filth is created by the owners of neglected tenement- 
houses rather than by the habits of the poor themselves. 
The recent investigation m New York vindicated that 
opinion. The uniform report of the inspectors has 
been that where the poor could speak without fear 
there was complaint of the neglect of the landlords. 








THOUGATS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
HIDDEN HELP. 
By THE Rev. PERcyY BROWNE. 


NE day a man “ sick of the palsy’’ was carried by 
() his friends to Christ, to be heated by him. All 
their sympathy centered in his sickness and all their 
faith in the confidence that he would be cured. But 
our Lord saw that his greatest need was not known to 
the man’s friends, nor to the man himself. It was that 
the cloud should be lifted from his conscience. The 
physical and spiritual necessities were both known to 
Christ, but in his regards they showed in the relation 
of greater and less and the greater must be helped first. 
Before everything, the man’s soul must be comforted, 
and so Christ said, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, thy sins be 
forgiven thee,” before he said ‘‘ Rise up and walk.” 
It is an illustration of the difference between our re- 
lation and God’s relation to all human needs. Our 
relation of helpfulness is towards what is secondary 
and non-essential; God stands related to what is 
primary and essential. His best helpis hidden. He 
looks to the core of every trouble, and helps that first. 
The work of Divine providence, although always 
present in human life, is mostly hidden, because it 
moves amongst the deeper needs which cannot be 
seen. It is a crude idea of Divine* providence which 
looks for its special manifestation in removing the 
visible troubles of men. We are tempted to doubt his 
care for us altogether because he will not interfere 
first of a'l in the world’s secondary needs. We grow 
impatient because he will not interpose to abolish the 
visible wrongs of humanity, when all the while his 
Spirit is teaching the world how to gradually abolish 
its own wrongs, which is the world’s greatest need. 
We see some necessity in our friend’s life, or our own, 
which we put first in the order of importance, and 
wonder why God does not help it at once and com- 
pletely. It is a brave heart suffering poverty from no 
fault of its own; why does not God help him if he 
loves him? But if God teaches the man’s spirit to 
carry itself with faith and hope in the midst of his 
poverty, is it not the greatest help, though hidden? 
It is a sick friend; why does not God reveal his loy- 
ing Providence by rescuing him from pain? But the 
greatest, divinest work in that life is to enable the 
sufferer to grow rich in the spiritual graces which a 
soul gathers best in pain. It is a life bruised by re- 
peated strokes of sorrow, and we think, ‘‘ Surely the 
first need here is that the poor heart should be led out 
of the cloud ;” but God’s greater work is to touch the 
sufferer with his grace while in the cloud, until the 
heart wears its darkest grief like the glistening gar- 
ments of the Transfiguration. We misconstrue the 
very idea of Divine providence, as the crucifying 
Jews did before the cross. ‘‘If he be the son of God, 
let him come down from the cross. If God will have 
him, let him save him now from the cross,” they cried. 
They thought Christ’s greatest need was visible to 
them, and would not believe God was helping him 
unléss they could see the help in connection with t. e 
visible need. They could not know that Christ’s 
greatest need was hidden deep, and far away from 
them, and that his Father’s help, though it left him on 
the cross, was doing its mightiest work in the region 
of his Spirit. 
In our individual experience, our Father’s help is 





not only hidden from the world but often it ts hidden 
from ourselves. The palsied man seemed to be as ig- 
norant of his own greatest need as were his friends. 
He shared their concern for his poor stricken body, 
and, so far as he could tell his trouble, would have 
cried eagerly enough, ‘‘Heal my body, Lord!” The 
deeper trouble in his soul he felt too vaguely for clear 
expression of it. He did not understand his own deep- 
est need. Nor did Christ ask him to feel or express it 
definitely. For it is only the lesser troubles in life that 
take shape and definition; and many a time when 
Jesus would help these lesser troubles he waited for 
their statement: ‘‘ What wouldst thou have me to 
do?’ he asks one and another. And how quick and 
sharp comes the answer ‘‘ Lord, my sight!” ‘‘ Lord, 
my withered hand!” ‘* Lord, my sick child!’ But 
just because he sees in the sin-troubled soul of the 
palsied man the deepest trouble a soul can have, he 
knows because of its depth it cannot be told, and he 
does not ask his troubled soul: ‘* What wouldst thou 
have me to do?” And so with us; our easily-defined 
wants are not our deepest; and assuredly, when we 
pray, after all our expressed petitions, it is the need 
that cannot find words that cries loudest to God. 

But Jesus did not leave the heart-troubled man igno- 
rant of his own necessity. He reveuled it to him by 
helping it. He interpreted it not by labored explana- 
tion but by supplying it. There the man lies, bur- 
dened and confused by he knows not what, and Jesus 
looks at his soul and says: “It is forgiveness of sin 
that you need; be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee ;” and instantly the unburdened conscience, that 
never knew what the burden was, knows it. 

It is in our quiet hours that we become aware of the 
indefiniteness of our spiritual needs. If we could but 
clear them up! If we could once for all, in some in- 
tense hour, see and declare to our Saviour the deepest 
underlying want of our soul, would not that be the 
richest hour in all our life? Nay, the best hour in our 
life is when we open our heart’s confusion to Christ 
with a perfect surrender of all its vagueness to his 
penetrating sympathy. He does not wait for us to 
comprehend our most spiritual needs before he helps 
them. He asks us to realize our closest fellowship 
with him by letting him help us in his own way 
and teach us in his own way. How deep his 
love! He draws to himself our poor confused 
hearts, and interprets our vaguest needs in the very 
act of relieving them. So the soul in sin looks up to 
him, not knowing its own heed, and the gift of pardon 
explains the dumb petition. The heart in despair looks 
up, and God touches it with hope, and it cries in joy: 
‘*] knewit not; it was hope that I needed!” The mind 
confused with heavy grief turns its awful pain towards 
God, and lo! he imparts resignation, and it takes the 
gift in humble gratitude, saying: ‘‘I did not know— 
God knew—it was a submissive heart that I needed 
most of all!” It is our Father’s way of helping us, 
asking no exact articulation nor comprehension of our 
several heart-troubles, but only asking us to bring 
them in all their mystery to him, that he may teach us 
what they are by giving us what they need. 

ROXBURY, Mass. 








THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 


By THE Rev. CHARLES Woop. 


. the last nine days angels and devils, and all 
imaginable celestial and terrestrial creatures, have 
marched up and down the streets of Rome. They have 
pushed aside ordinary mortals and usurped the side- 
walks. The have made the venerable old city look as 
if some more barbarous horde than Goth or Vandal 
had suddenly swept through her gates, and were danc- 
ing in triumph on her prostrate form. But the ‘ mis- 
tress of the world” has not seemed greatly disconcerted 
by this ivasion. She has grown used to it. Every 
year, for centuries, about the first of February she has 
been forced to submit to any liberties which this 
dancing, singing, shouting crowd might see fit to take. 
It is difficult to look back far enough to get beyond 
the time when these annual irruptions of organized in- 
sanity were recognized by the authorities, and chris- 
tened with the mysterious appellation of ‘The 
Carnival.” It was, perhaps, one of the many festivals 
which the pagans were unwilling to part with, and 
which the Church baptizea in order that it might 
properly be permitted to enter within her sacred walls. 
Whatever effect such a sprinkling with holy water 
may have had, it changed but little the heavhen aspect 
of the old-time feast. Her ancient lovers would have 
no difficulty in recogn.zing her now. She remains, in 
form and manner, very much what she always was. 
Yet the Carnival has undergone some modifications 
in the last nine years. Though for a long time neither 
Pope nor cardinals were in the habit of taking any 
active part in these festivities they smiled upon them, 
and, in those days, tue smile of the Pontifex Maximus 
and the highest officials of his spiritual court meant 
everything that was most desirable. Something of its 





former glory has departed from the Carnival since the 
Pope has voluntarily imprisoned himself in the ten 
thousand rooms of the Vatican, and the cardinals have 
taken to driving around the city in hearse-like carriages 
of the most somber black. Many of the nobles, too, 
who used to appear on the great days of the festival in 
their magnificent state equipages, no longer consider 
Rome a possible place of residence. They have no 
fear of the fever, but they hate to see Italian instead 
of French soldiers in the streets, and to be constantly 
reminded that Rome is governed now by its own king 
and not by a Pope under the thumb of a French 
usurper. So some of the ‘‘Blacks,”’ as members of the 
papal or clerical party are called, let their enormous 
palaces to rich English and Americans, and Rome is 
deprived of their presence and the Carnival of their 
elaborately ornamented carriages. 

This year, too, the health of the Queen has been too 
delicate to permit her to take a very active part in the 
festivities; but in spite of these hindrances the Car- 
nival of 1880 appears to a foreigner to have been 
moderately successful. 

The ordinary business of the city has been brought 
almost to a stand still. The hotels have been packed 
to such an extent that the proprietors were quite wild 
with delight and the guests with despair. The drivers 
of two-horse cabs have demanded and obtained most 
exorbitant prices. The venders of masks and fancy 
costumes have grown rich, while the dealers in lime 
bon-bons and little wax tapers, called moccoleti, have 
doubtless retired on independent fortunes. For three 
hours and more every afternoon the Corso has been 
lined with an almost impervious mass of human beings, 
watching, as if it were a matter of life and death, the 
double row of carriages slowly passing, or entirely 
blocked in the middle. Rome has had but one thought 
during all these days. Ifthe Carnival had continued 
another week the whole populace might reasonably 
have been expected to become insane. Many a digni- 
fied Englishman and not a few sober, we'l-couditioned 
representatives of ‘‘the greatest Republic on earth” 
have been swept along with the tide. They have paid 
fabulous prices for balconies on the Corso. They have 
thrown away small fortunes on confetti and flowers. 
They have smiled, or have made manful but melan- 
choly efforts toward a joyful grimace, when their high 
hats have been knocked into the street by some well 
directed bundle of weeds, called by courtesy a bouquet. 
They have endeavored to look happy when innumerable 
minute pellets of lime were working under their col- 
lars and down their backs, and clowns of the most 
hideous type were thrusting vegetables of unpleasant 
odors under theirnoses. They have inveighed against 
the cruelty of the horse-race, but at five o’clock, when 
the gun gave the signal for the start, they have not 
often deserted their places or held their hands over 
their eyes. The Romans say, and probably with truth, 
that ‘‘the foreigners enter with the most zest into the 
follies of the Carnival.’’ There is scarcely a business 
or amusement in Italy that does not rely very largely 
for its support on English and Americans. But to-day 
the most enthusiastic individual of whatever nation- 
ality must be glad that between nine and ten o’clock 
last night, with all due solemnity, the Carnival was 
burned. 

It was easy to see yesterday, almost anywhere in the 
city, that everyone who had taken any part in the fes- 
tivities of the other days, and a great crowd who had 
not, had nerved themselves for a final effort. Even 
in the side streets a mile away from the Corso groups 
of maskers began to appear before two o’clock. An 
hour later there filed through the Corso a long line 
made up of male and female devils, with hoofs and 
horns, bright-red from head to foot; of gigantic mon 
strosities with Medusa-like heads ; of Moorish generals, 
followed by trains of female captives carrying on their 
heads vessels supposed to be filled with gold; of sol- 
diers in the costume of the Roman Republic—of every- 
thing that has ever been seen in a nightmare or imag- 
ined by an opium-eater. A little before five o’clock 
two cannons were fired. All the carriages left the 
Corso. Soldiers poured in and formed two lines from 
the Piazza del Popolo to the Piazza Venezia. Dragoons 
with drawn swords rode slowly from one end of the 
street to the other. A horn was blown and answered 
by another, and stillanother. Allwas ready. Another 
sigual, and the horses were brought in—covered only 
with flags and curious little inventions intended to act 
as spurs, and strike against their sides as they ran—the 
great rope was dropped, and, like so many arrows, the 
Karbary steeds shot along the Corso between the lines 
of shouting people. It seemed only a moment—it 
could not have been more than twice as long—before 
they had rushed over the mile of sanded street and 
were caught by grooms in immense curtains beyond 
the Piazza Venezia. There was a lull for nearly an 
huur; then the scene was suddenly transformed. From 
every balcony wiudow the whol- length of the Corso, 
from every equipage of whatever sort that made up 
the procession in the center of the street, like innumer- 
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’ Christian too, knows of but one way: the way that 
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able fire-files flashed the lights of thousands of little 
tapers. Apparently the lofty and exalted purpose of 
every man, woman and child was to put out as many 
lights as pcssible while keeping their own burning. 
The people in the balconies were armed with long 
poles on which towels and shawls and linen handker- 
chiefs had been tied, and with such an instrument only 
a little skill was needed to destroy with one swoop the 
brilliancy of a dozen tapers. No one seemed to care if 
the flames from the candles were knocked into the faces 
or on the dresses of those who held them; but during 
the whole evening [I only saw one woman on fire, and 
she was soon extinguished. There was one group, 
formed probably quite unintentionally, which was al- 
most startlingly allegorical: it was that of a handsome 
young man holding his torch-light in the air while 
two or three horned Satans leaped around him in most 
persistent efforts to put out his light. 

After this combat between the lovers of light 
and darkness had continued for something over an 
hour, the procession for burning the Carnival began to 
move. A colossal giant, dressed in the most fantastic 
garments, sat in a huge chair on the top of an enor- 
mous funeral car drawn by four horses. Two clowns 
supported him. They made most strenuous efforts to 
bring him back to life by the alternate use of a fan and 
a bottle. But he was evidently dead, and ready for the 
pyre that was already burning in the Piazza del Popolo. 
Before and behind this car marched companies of 
maskers bearing torches made of curiously shaped 
lanterns. Under the statue of Neptune with bis uplifted 
trident they threw the figure of the Carnival on the 
fire. This was the signal for a salute of guns and fire- 
works from the Pincian, directly opposite. Then in- 
stantly the whole terraced front of the hill was made 
to glow with Bengal lights of every color. Far up, 
near the top, the equestrian statue of Victor Emanuel 
looked as if alive, and ready to leap from its marble 
alcove. The red light faded into blue, and green, and 
white, and then into darkness, and the Carnival of 1880 
was over. ‘‘To have seen one,” wrote Goethe to his 
friends in Weimar a hundred years ago, ‘is to be com- 
pletely freed from the desire of ever seeing another.” 

Rome has now turned her attention in her peculiar way 
to being religious. This morning she covers her head 
with ashes and begins a long but very partial fast of 
forty days. From her point of view it is not difficult 
to see the philosophy of the Carnival. During these 
ten days of license her children have or should have 
become surfeited with pleasure and folly. There must 
be a reaction. For the new and sadder emotions which 
will be brought into play the Church provides an out- 
let in the countless services of Lent. Tired in muscle 
and nerve and brain, the Roman world find it a pleas- 
ant change, for the time, to be conventionally devout. 

But, after all, what are Carnivals and Lents but differ- 
ent forms by which the desire of escaping from one’s 
self seeks expression? Men have always felt that they 
were happiest when they were able to forget for the 
moment the perplexities and worriments of life; to 
forget for the moment themselves. The pagan knew 
but one way—that of merriment, gaiety, pleasure; and 
alas! this in the end he found was but a delusion. The 


leads by the cross, the way of duty, the way of love to 
God and man. Rome, still half pagan, has tried for 
ages to unite these two incompatible methods, and for 
centuries to come, it may be, she will continue to pre- 
cede her Christian fast by her heathen feast. 

Rome, Feb. 11, 1880. 








OUR JAILS. 
By R. L. DUGDALE. 


OU ask me to give your readers some idea of the 
condition of the county jails in the State of New 

I can do this best by describing instances. In 
jail, there are thirty-six cells, and some years 
ago there were as mavy as one hundred and forty pris- 
oners confined at one time. Of course, it is impossible 
to put all the prisoners in cells, and about half of them 
are left to roam day and night through the halls and 
galleries in idle mischief. 

The sheriff is the keeper of the jail: his deputy is the 
jailer. It is his business to let the prisoners in and 
out of their cells and to perform other duties in the 
oversight of them. Of course, he finds it too irksome 
to be in the jail all the time, and the law does not pro- 
vide him with an assistant ; so he provides himself with 
one from among the inmates. In this jail this man is 
known by the name of C , and in the poorhouse 
as Coffee Cooler. He prefers the jail to the poor- 
house because the fare is better; accordingly, he con- 
trives to be sent there every winter for some petty dep- 
redation. He is an habitué who can be relied upon, 
and has a sort of standing appointment under the 
jailer, who gives him the keys and the power of letting 
the prisoners out of the cells at such times as he sees 
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tion with this office of deputy turnkey, he makes cer- 
tain perquisites by distributing tobacco and granting 
favors to the prisoners during the two, three, or four 
months that he is thus wintering. Then he is ready for 
his summer vacation. In a number of our county 
jails there is no discrimination between the prisoners, 
neither as to sex, as to age, nor as to guilt or Inno- 
cence,* and the evils arising from this promiscuous 
herding are, in this particular Jail, too gross for publi- 
cation. As to ages, the prisoners ringe from nine to 
sixty years. Indeed, I have known children at the 
breast to be committed, and officially entered in the 
sheriff's register ‘* for safe keeping thirty days’’! 

The range in crime is as great; from the murderer 
awaiting trial to boys for stealing peaches and girls for 
being insolent. So far as the mixing of prisoners is 
concerned, jail-keeping is just as bad as it was in the 
days of Howard. It is better in that there is no longer 
practiced the cruelty that was then common. Inthose 
days the jailer, instead of getting a ‘‘ Coffee Cooler” 
to help him, would, in order to prevent the prisoners 
from escaping—for many of the jails were very inse- 
cure—put a chain from one end of the prison to the 
other and shackle the prisoners to it. If he went ona 
carouse and did not return for two or three days he 
might find a corpse or two; but that would only ease 
his cares. We commit no such obvious barbarity, and 
yet the treatment is sometimes almost as bad, though 
different in kind. In 1874 I madea circuit of the State 
and visited different jails. In one instance the sheriff 
was out when I called, but his son was there, and I 
asked whether I could make my inspection. After some 
demur the boy opened the doors and I descended some 
steps into what was almost an underground dungeon. 
On the right hand side was the wall, facing to the out- 
side, with two or three loopholes that would not meas- 
ure more than two feet square, and so heavily grated 
as to exclude the light. ‘To the left there were four 
vaults, built in arches, much as the vaults under our 
sidewalks are, and these were called ‘cells’ for pris- 
oners. One of these was used as a water-closet, and 
the stench was unbearable. In this pest-hole were four 
men, one of them waiting trial and possibly innocent, 
and these human beings were compelled to remain dur- 
ing the midsummer heat in an atmosphere which might 
at any moment strike them down with typhus or ty- 
phoid fever. So, you see, some of our sheriffs chance 
the killing of our prisoners by neglect just as they did 
in Howard’s time. That is what takes place in a jail 
that is never visited. The next mornng, when I again 
called to see the sheriff, I found him hard at work with 
his son; the entire concern was cleaned out, and he 
made an apology to me for his neglect. 

In some of the counties, for instance, at Hudson, 
where there are Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
they have a jail committee which makes such visits 
and holds religious exercises. If there is a bad sheriff, 
that prevents him from becoming a criminally negli- 
gent one. 

As to methods of reform, the first question is what 
the public itself will do. If there is a man or a woman 
in the county town who thinks enough of the prisoners 
to go and see them once in a while, and talk to them, 
or lend them books, or preach to them, or hear their 
story and, if they find there is no real guilt, or that the 
guilt has already been more than punished by the im- 
prisonment, will see the judge in their behalf—that 
is the first step to bring about reform. 

In some of the county jails there are libraries. 
When the public will furnish a library, usually the 
sheriff will take some little care of it. If he is a good 
sheriff, because he takes an interest in it; if he isa 
bad sheriff, because he does not want to run counter to 
a public opinion which places the library there. 

But besides the corruptions in the jail there is often 
found gross fraud in its management. The way is 
open and the temptation is great. The county jail is 
the jailer’s ‘‘ boarding house.”’ A part of his income is 
in charging the county from three to five dollars a 
week for every man, woman and child. The tempta- 
tion to multiply ‘‘ boarders” is manifest. In the Troy 
jail, I think it was, they ran up a debt of some twenty- 
five thousand dollars for prisoners who were not 
there. The jailer, I believe, was arrested and tried. 
That is the evil on the financial side. 

But when we have done what we can to bring the 
jails to a standard of decency which comports with 
what we profess to be ‘‘ our civilization,” we have not 
dealt with the general question, ‘‘ How shall we reduce 
the proportion of criminals at large?” we have only 
dealt with some few of the outstanding abuses of jail- 
keeping. The crime question is untouched, and that is 
the great problem which still awaits solution. Some- 





*In the State prisons there are no women. There wasa 
law passed in 1877, shortly after the constitutional amend 
ment was adopted and a new superintendent appointed, which 
abolished the State prison for women, because the evi'ls of 
having a woman’s prison on the same grounds, entirely dis- 
connected, ¢ven, from the men’s prisen, were 80 great that 





fit, or as the orders may be givento him. In connec- 


thing, however, can be done, and ought to be done im- 
mediately. 

Ist. The jatls should be made mere houses of deten- 
tion for those awaiting trial, and not places of confine- 
ment for persons who are convicted of offenses. This 
would get rid of one-half of the gross abominations 
arising from mutual contamination. This has for fif- 
teen years been advocated by the Prison Association of 
New York, but public apathy has prevented its realiza- 
tion; we want a vigorous public sentiment that will 
require its execution. 

2d. They should be constantly under some form, 
not only of visitation, but of State supervisory con- 
trol, to insure proper buildings, discipline, economy, 
uniformity of registration, and sanitary regulation. 
There is an effort being made at this session of the 
Legislature to provide this needed supervision, by es- 
tablishing a State Board with adequate powers. 

3d. Children, whether guilty or innocent of crime, 
ought not to be put into the same place of detention 
with adult criminals, hardened in character. Several 
laws already provide that children shall be separated 
entirely from the adult inmates; but these laws are 
only carried out in a few of the jai!s. 

4th. The convicted women and men ought, under ail 
circumstances, to be confined in entirely separate insti- 
tutions, so that they can neither see, touch nor hear 
each other. The bill of Mr. Foster, now before the 
Legislature, to establish female reformatories for wo- 
men between the ages of fifteen and thirty years, is 
eminently judicious. It is the outcome of the recent 
practical efforts of Mrs. Lowell in rousing public opin- 
ion on this subject by circulating petitions, in which 
matter she was so well seconded by The Christian 
Union. 








THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
By SuseTtTte La FLESCHE. 
(Bright Eyes.) 

HE solution of the Indian Problem, as it is called, 
is citizenship. Like all great questions which 
have agitated the world, the solution is simple; so 
simple that men cannot understand it. They look for 
something complicated, something wonderful, as the 
answer to a question which has puzzled the wisest 
heads for a hundred years. The question, 1 believe, is, 
‘* What shall be done with the Indian?’ One part of 
the American people try to solve it by crying, ‘‘ Exter- 
minate him.’’ The answer to such people is, that he 
has a Creator who will avenge his extermination. The 
other part cry, ‘‘ Civilize him.” Forthwith they go to 
work, tell him that his land shall be his as long as the 
‘‘ grass grows and the waters run.” Then they say to 
him, ‘‘ You must not pass beyond this line without the 
permission of this agent whom we place over you,” 
thus effectually preventing him from seeing or moving 
in any civilization except his own. Then again they 
say to him, ‘‘ You must trade only with this man whom 
we appoint,” thueffectually preventing his engaging 
in commerce or trade should he so desire. Then to 
crown the whole, they say, ‘‘ Above all, you must do 
just as we say or we won’t feed you.”” After thus put- 
ting a premium on idleness they close the whole by 
saying, ‘‘ We have adopted this policy in order to civil- 
ize you, and you must become civilized.” As the pro- 
cess of civilization is rather slow, it having taken the 
Anglo-Saxon race about a thousand years or so to be- 
come what they are now, and as the Indian, being a 
man, objects decidedly to being placed in a nursery 
subject to the bidding of a man who may be his inferior 
in moral character or intelligence, he is termed rebell- 
ious or sullen, and troops are oftentimes sent for to 
bring him into subjection. Again, somebody wants his 
land, or can make money by moving him, a pretext is 
found, and as he, being a man and not a child or thing, 
objects decidedly to giving up what he looks on as his 
own, he is termed rebellious, sullen and incapable of 

civilization. 

When the Indian, being a man and not a child or 
thing, or merely an animal, as some of the would-be 
civilizers have termed him, fights for his property, 
liberty and life, they call him a savage. When the first 
settlers in this country fought for their property, 
liberty and lives, they were called heroes. When the 
Indian in fighting this great nation wins a battle it is 
called a massacre; When this great nation in fighting 
the Indian wins it is called a victory. 

After the Indian is prevented from earning his 
own living and from taking care of himself by this 
system of nursing and feeding—although I have heard 
it reported at different times within the last few years 
that whole tribes have been found in a state of starva- 
tion—he is reported to be incapable of taking care of 
himself, and would starve if the government let him 
alone. It seems to me that it was because Standing 
Bear was trying to take care of himself that this pow- 
erful government sent out its armed forces to carry 
him back to a land from which he had fled because 





the State had to get rid of it, 


the terror of death was on him in that land. It sounds 
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like some strange story to think of this powerful gov- 
ernment sending out its armed forces against a miser- 
able little band composed of eight men, twenty-two 
women and children, all of them half starved, and half 
of them sick with the malarial diseases caught in that 
strange climate. 

Why did the government do this? Because the In- 
dian is a child, thing or ward, and must be taken care 
of and fed; moreover, he left that strange land without 
permission from his father, master or guardian, which- 
ever you will. But the government feeds them. Was 
the government feeding them when it took from them 
their-land and carried them to a strange, unbroken 
country, reeking with malaria, there to live in canvas 
tents and likely to starve because their great father, 
guardian or master failed to issue to them rations for 
three months? Thisis not a solitary instance, but has 
happened again and again, and will happen again and 
again until this system is done away with. It is either 
extermination or citizenship for the Indian. This sys- 
tem has been tried for nearly a hundred years, and has 
only worked ruin on the Indian. It has resulted only 
in the shedding of blood and mutual hatred between 
the two nations. It has resulted in the expenditure of 
vast sums of money; but all the money is nothing to 
the loss of a single human life. Set aside the idea that 
the Indian is a child and must be taken care of, make 
him understand that he is to take care of himself as all 
other men do, give him a title to his lands, throw over 
him the protection of the law, make him amenable to 
it, and the Indian will take care of himself. Then 
there will be no more wars in trying to settle the In- 
dian problem, for there will be no problem to settle. 








Unto the Chird and Fourth 
Generation.” 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 





CHAPTER XI, 


N those hours of life in which years are lived, and 

we wake to a new day with the consciousness that 
between us and yesterday is a great gulf no man can 
pass, it is hard to believe that no physical change has 
set its seal upon the mental. We meet our own eyes 
in the glass with the strange look that comes with 
seeking recognition there, and wonder that the face 
bears no outward token of the work that brain and 
soul have wrought. We guard ourselves jealously lest 
some tell-tale glance or new expression reveal the se- 
cret; yet there is no need. No change is there. No 
friend, save from our own word, will ever know what 
the day has brought. Youth does not believe this, but 
middle-life knows it, and, thanks to the fog of selfish- 
ness or absorption in which each soul is most often 
wrapped, we may meet a hundred times a day and 
neither give nor receive token that a great sorrow or a 
great joy has been.the portion of any one among us. 
Better so; for to each one comes, sooner or later, the 
knowledge that even the tenderest human love is of 
little avail when the soul is learning its lessons, and 
that, lean as we may, at last we walk through the val- 
ley alone. Alone there and alone in the mysterious 
way beyond—unless the soul know, as souls can, “I 
am not alone, for the Father is with me.” 

To Robert, with whom another crisis had come, it 
seemed as if everyone must read his old pain and new 
hope in his face, and he held himself with even more 
than usual quietness as he entered the dinimg-room. 
Ruth was not there, and a thrill of disappointment 
went through him. He had wanted to look at her in 
the light of this new knowledge and carry the picture 
of the gray eyes and the sweet, steady face, as he felt 
it must soon meet his look. But in a moment he was 
glad. What new meanings were to be found should 
not come under others’ eyes. He would take her on 
the lake that afternoon, or to their old haunt on the 
Point, and tell her there all he longed to pour out. It 
seemed now as if they had never spoken. All old 
knowledge was useless till fused in this new fire of 
longing for understanding and for the words he hard- 
ly doubted Ruth would speak. Their lives must be 
one. It was not within possibility that any other 
human being could claim his right. He could hardly 
Wait, yet the day’s work must be done, and he listened 
eagerly as Miss Tempy answered Searles’s question, 

‘“Where’s Ruth?” 

‘*Mis’ Gray’s help came dgwn early to get her. The 
baby’s sick, and she said maybe she shouldn’t get back 
before tea-time.” 

“She might ’a’ said so, then,” snapped the invalid, 
whose bed was drawn opposite the door in order that 
if so inclined she could join in the conversation, “She 
only said she was going up awhile; tendin’ to every- 
body but her own!” 

Miss Tempy sniffed dangerously, but wassilent. The 
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one point on which she could be roused was Ruth, and 
the endless exactions made upon her by the invalid, 
whose last remnant of self-control had fled long ago, 
and who alternated between a slow fret—wearing as 
the ancient ‘‘ continual dropping ’—and vicious bursts 
of temper, exhausting everyone but herself. 

‘*Last!”? Mr. Brown had been heard to say in an 
unguarded moment, in answer to the wonder from one 
of his church people, ‘‘how long that poor, suffering 
skeleton of a woman was likely to last.’”” ‘‘Last! 
She’ll outlast you or me any day. She’s pickled in sin, 
and tongue and temper are about all there is left of 
her. Part of it’s her condition, but I’ve seen folks as 
badly off look as if they were on the very threshold of 
heaven. Satan’s got such a tight grip of her here 
he’s in no hurry to begin operations in the next world. 
I do suppose nobody but the doctor ever knows just 
how much misery a bad-tempered invalid can sow 
round, and sometimes I feel like gagging her an hour 
a day just to give the family a little peace. It’s be- 
yond belief the way her tongue can go on.” 

This morning a slight scorch in Miss Tempy’s gener- 
ally faultless toast had stirred up even more than the 
usual commotion, which Ruth’s absence seemed to in- 
tensify. Robert, who had gone in for a moment to 
lift her, sat down and almost unconsciously fixed his 
eyes full upon her, noting the hard lines, the multi- 
tude of fine wrinkles, the pinched nose and lips and 
the cold blue eyes as curiously as if they belonged to 
some unknown specimen. How could Ruth bear it, 
hour after hour—day after day? Was it her duty to 
bear it? And why should not justice speak here, and 
order into silence the unreasoning outrage of this 
pestilent, snarling tongue? What gleam of dislike or 
resolution may have been visible in his eyes he did not 
know, but Mrs. Searles suddenly grew silent and look- 
ed at him fixedly. 

‘The truest thing you’ve done since you came into 
this house,” she said, in a lowtone. ‘‘I knew the 
devil was there, but you never showed him so plain be- 
fore. You think you’ll have your way; but I'll beat 
you yet, for all your cunning.” 

Robert was silent, silence having become the family 
rule under the countless complaints and accusations 
poured out day after day. 

‘‘You and your father think you humbug me with 
your quiet ways,” she went on, with concentrated bit- 
terness. ‘You'll find you never can. Did you sup- 
pose I haven’t known for years who you are and what 
you want? The property’s mine, and you shall never 
get it.” 

‘‘You have said this before,” Robert said, after a 
look which showed him this was no fancy or raving. 
‘“*What do you mean?” 

**T mean that you are Benjamin Searles’s son by 
that vile woman that sent you here, and that you and 
he are joined together to cheat me. 
I hate you for it, and I hate you now.’ 

“Tt is wasted hate,” Robert answered, quietly, as 
the first amazement passed away. ‘‘ You have deceived 
yourself uselessly. I am the son of a man who died 
twenty years ago, and my mother is a sorrowful woman 
whose name you have no right to take upon your lips. 
Let this be the last time you dare use it so.” 

His eyes flashed. He rose and stoodoverher. Mrs. 
Searles cowered as though under a comingblow. For 
a moment he held her in that look, then passed out, 
and went to his work, astonishment at such halluci- 
nation still filling him. The day went in a halfdream. 
Thoughts of the future blended curiously with memo- 
ries brought up by the wild words of the angry woman, 
and with wonder how this might affect his hopes. 

Work ended, he went hastily home, hoping to find 
Ruth and end all uncertainties. 


‘* She ain’t here,” Miss Tempy said, as he put his | 


head into the dining-room. ‘‘ The baby’s worse, and 
she’s going to stay all night.” 

Robert went up to his room, and sitting down by 
the table took up a book. 
when Searles presently passed the door called him in. 
Dwight had not returned, and the necessity for some 
companionship was strong upon him. Searles looked 
at him intently, wondering what could have brought 
about such disturbance. 

“You haven’t had any bad news?” he asked, pres- 
ently, in a pause in their talk over a new process of 
extracting ore from the rock. 

“No!” Robert said, hastily, and then, following an 
impulse more suddenly than was his wont, ‘‘ No; not 
at all. But I am thinking of something that must be 
settled at once, and part of the work lies in your 
hands.” 

Searles moved uneasily, and the change in his coun- 
tenance Robert interpreted as understanding of his 
purpose and disapproval of its expression. 

“You know what I want, I see,” he said. “I hoped 
you would take it differently. You can’t wonder at 
my loving Ruth, or that I want her for my wife if 
she will consent,” 





You never have. | 





But he could not read, and | 


| 





Searles rose suddenly, and took both of Robert's 
hands. 

‘*Tt’s been the one desire of my heart,” he said. 
‘‘There’s no other man alive I’d be willing to give her 
" 

“Wait,” Robert said, puzzled at the sudden change, 
but bent, now that he had spoken, upon having no 
concealments between them. ‘‘ You know nothing of 
me, but you must know everything. Perhaps when 
you do you will be less willing. Sit down. Itis a 
long story.” 

Searles made a movement as if to check it; then 
sat down, and listened silently with averted head as 
the long-buried memories came to light once more. 
A struggle was going on in his own mind. Should he 
still keep silent, and not mar the new hope by any 
possible harm from his own words, or should he meet 
honesty with honesty, and at last stand free from this 
life-long burden? He was silent; Robert as he ended 
looked eagerly at him and was startled at the paleness 
of his face. 

“It’s my turn now,” Searles said hastily, as if 
dreading his own weakness and determined to lose 
no more time. ‘‘ You needn’t have told me a word. 
Before you were born I knew it all, and more; and I'll 
tell you how it came, and what it didto me. I’m the 
man whose testimony hung your father. I’m the man 
your mother cursed for leading him away. And I’ve 
carried a heavy heart from that day to this. When 
you came here, a little boy, and I heard your name and 
looked at your face, I prayed that I might have a 
chance to help you, and when you came here again, 
five years ago, I took you in as if you were my own. 
You know that well. I’ve wanted to tell you, but I 
never dared. I thought how it might be between you 
and Ruth, and I said that if I gave the dearest thing I 
had it would atone for the harm I did the father. 
Robert, I never meant to do him any harm. I loved 
him more than men do love one another. He was 
dearer than a brother. He forgave me at the last but 
I never forgave myself; and now that I tell you that 
you may have Ruth, I ask Robert Saunders’s son to 
forgive me too.” 

Searles had spoken with bent head. He looked up 
now to meet eyes fixed on him in so horror-stricken 
a gaze that he sprang up. 

‘“*Good God!” he said. ‘ Are you going mad, Rob- 
ert? What is the matter?” 

**PDon’t touch me,” the young man said, shaking off 
his hands and rising slowly and painfully. The two 
men faced one another—the elder anxious and alarmed, 
the younger with set teeth and a look of deepening 
passion he sought to master. 

‘*You-—-liar!”’ he said, at last, slowly, between his 
teeth. ‘*You—living a lie day by day—cheating me 
into a life I would have run from as I would have run 
from pestilence! How dare you do this thing? Am I 
to call you father? The man who brought my own 
father to his grave and sneaked away to cheat the son 
when the time came—and kill his soul as he had 
helped to kill the father! I could strike you down as 
you stand there!” 

Robert raised his clenched fist, but as he raised it 
Lockwood, who had come into the room unheard, 
sprang forward and caught him, 

** Are you both beside yourselves?” he said. 
do you mean?” 

Robert looked at him a moment, still struggling. 
The veins in his forehead were swollen—his whole 
face desperate avd wild. Then his arm relaxed and 
fellat his side. A look of despair took the place of 
the fierce rage that had moved him. He caught his 
hat from the table and in a noment was gone. 

‘*Go after him,” Searles said, hoarsely. ‘ He’ll do 
himself a mischief.” 

‘*Tell me first what you have been about,” Lock- 
wood answered. ‘‘I must know what I am doing be- 
fore I speak.”’ 

“If you know his story, as you’ve always said,” 


‘* What 


| Searles replied, ‘you don’t need much telling. He 


wanted to marry Ruth and told me himself, and I’ve 
just told him I’m the man that went shares in every 
scrape with his father, and at last sent him to his 
death. It’s a fine mess. See if your words will 
straighten it.” 

‘Poor fellow!’ Lockwood said, but the tone and 
look brought a sudden change in Searles. 

‘*Go quick,” he said, ‘‘ and try and bring him back. 
I wish Ruth was home.” 

Lockwood hurried out, stopped by Miss Tempy, 
whose tea-bell had rung long before unheeded. 

‘Is there anything I can do?” she said quietly, but 
with ascared face. ‘I know something dreadful has 
happened.” 

‘*Keep Mrs. Searles from suspecting anything,” 
Lockwood answered, ‘‘ and don’t let Ruth know. That 
is all.” 

“It's too late for the first,” Miss Tempy said. 
‘*These scantling houses let noise through them like 
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so much paper, and she heard ‘em. Their voices rose 
like the wind.” 

‘« Then try and keep her quiet,’’ Lockwood answered, 
breaking away, and Miss Tempy, shaking her head, 
returned to the room where Mrs. Searles lay chuck- 
ling, as if well satisfied with the storm. 

“‘T saw the devil in him,” she said. ‘‘ He’s begun to 
show all round. Ben! Ben! I want you. It’s about 
time we had a square talk. Come here.” 

Searles had entered the dining-room and now an- 
swered her summons mechanically; but as she broke 
out into the same charges made long ago and re- 
peated to-day to Robert, he stepped forward and took 
her arms as though he would have shaken her. 

“You fool!” he said. ‘*So that is what has ailed 
you. Now hush it, once forall. It is a lie and you 
know it; and now you shall know all there is to hear 
and then be silent. If I ever hear word of it again, 
to him or to me, you’ve looked your last at me in this 
world.” 

Miss Tempy stood near, aghast at the outburst and 
more aghast as the story ended, and Hannah Searles, 
sobbing with terror, lay silent, not daring to answer. 

‘*The Lord help us all!” she said. ‘It’s out of our 
hands now, and may He settle it in the best way.” 

‘‘There’s no settling such doings,’ Searles said 
with a groan. ‘* They manage themselves, and there’s 
no help now for any of us. God help poor Ruth 
when she knows.” 

‘‘Keep it from her, if there’s a grain sense left 
amoug you,” said Miss Tempy angrily. ‘‘ Because a 
tornado’s gone through the house there’s no reason it 
should take her head off too. Poor lamb! She has 
trouble enough every day. I vow and declare I’ll take 
her and put for home if this goes a word farther.” 

‘*It all depends on Robert,” said Searles, heavily. 
‘* He’s had a hard time amongst us, but if he will hear 
reason and settle down she never need know.” 

‘“‘I don’t know,’ Miss Tempy answered, drearily. 
‘“‘T don’t know as it can be so. We've just got to 
wait. It’s the worst snarl I’ve seen yet, but it can be 
untwisted, and maybe ’t will. I don’t know.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Bring near to us the thought, we beseech of thee, O Lord 
our God, tbat greatness is not in thee what it is among men. 
As far as the heaven is above the earth, so far are thy 
thoughts removed from our thoughts, and thy ways from our 
ways. May we understand tbat thou, because thou art infinite 
and omnipotent and omniscient, because thou art eteroal and 
the only All wise and All-good, dost distribute thy thought 
and feeling to the minutest, until the very hairs of our head 
are numbered, and not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
thy notice. Such is it to be God—to forget nothing. and to 
care for the Jeast things. Thine imperial empire is in the 
midst of mo'es and monads; and all the beginnings of things 
are plain before thee. And we pray that we may bave asense 
of thine all-pervasive presence, so that if we ascend into 
heaven we shail find thee, orif we descend into Hades we shall 
find thee, or if fi:ing from the east to the west, or around 
the earth, through darkness or through light, still thoughts 
of our Fatner shall be sweet and encouraging to us. And 
then, who shall be against us if God be for us? And who 
shall trouble us if thou hast commanded peace? May we 
learn to cast our care on thee, who careth for us. May we 
cast our burde:s on the Lord. May we be able to say, He 
hath promised that be will never leave us nor forsake us, so 
that we may boldly say, I will not fear what man shall do un- 
to me. 

We pray that we may walk in this strength in clouded days. 
As we know that the sun is in the heaven though it shines 
not, 80 may we know that our God’s love and promises are 
still secure though for the time we feel them not; and may we 
be able to endure thus, Walking not by sight, nor by sense, 
nor by sensibiity, but by an unruffled faith that, like the an- 
chor, en ers into that which is within tne vail, and holds us 
steadfast, not only in calm but in the utmost storms of the 
soul. 

Not only do we pray that thy blessing may rest upon us all 
now, but we pray that tonou wilt graut that our gatnering to- 
gether year by year in this place may be for the furtherance 
of thy cause, and for the ver: spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And deliver us all, we pray thee, from instant dangers, from 
all the temptations and liabilities that engird us; and we 
pray that as thon hast hitherto established a..d made beauti- 
ful this church, so thou wi:t continue to bless it in all its 
members, that it may bave a sanctifying influence, sent forth 
all over the world to promote the cause of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We pray for all thy churches, and we pray for all thy minis- 
ters, that they may represent more and more perfectiy the 
very spirit of tne Lord Jesus Christ; that they may not be 
given over to ease, nor indolence, nor self-seeking, nor pride, 
nor vanity, but that in all humbleness of mind and in all 
meekness of beart they may be able to preach the love of 
Jesus Corist for the salvation of the world: We pray that all 
churches may be filled by a living presence, and that their 
power and influence may search out all the ways of life; and 
that these great cities, by thy reviving influence, may be re- 
fresbed and cleansed and purified and made strong forall that 
is right and good among men. 

And we pray tbat thy blessing may rest not only upon this 
land, in ali its varied inierests, but upon the lands adjacent 
to us, and upon all the nations of the earth. Hasten the last 
great harvest day. Ripen, we pray thee, the fruits that linger 





long, and yet are sour. Bring in the fruits of the garden of 
the Lord. Fill the earth with thy glory. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
DANGERS IN CHURCH LIFE* 

“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost bis 
savour, wherewith shal! it be salted ? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and trodden under foot of men. 
Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a bill 
cannot be bid. Neither do men light a candle, and put it 
under a busbel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house.”—MATT., v., 13-15. 

HE conservation of the morality of the world— 

** salt”—and the instruction of the world in spirit- 
ual things—‘‘light’”—are here declared to be the aim 
and object of the church. It is therefore in its relation 
to the community that it is to be judged, as to whether 
it is prosperous or unprosperous. A church that has 
grown up to take care of itself has defeated the end 
of its existence; but a church that takes care of itself 
by taking care of the whole community is in the line 
of its very original genius. 

There are two tendencies at work in this world—one 
the progressive, and the other the conservative; and 
churches are just as much under the influence of these 
great tendencies as are individuals. Although many 
men use these phrases, which are very indefinite, and 
which often by reason of special use in special times 
acquire a favorable or an unfavorable meaning, all men 
are in this world under the influence, more or less, at 
first, of great progressive tendencies—youth; fresh 
organism; health; nothing behind; everything before. 
I bespeak pity for any young man that is conservative. 
We are born to be engineers of the future; and it is 
the normal and proper condition of men that are in 
youth, that are full of blood, that have their fortune to 
make, and that have their purposes in life to carry out. 
It is for them to exert a progressive influence—to 
think, to feel and to execute. 

As life advances past the meridian it is just as nat- 
ural that there should come in another force; for, when 
enterprise has acquired, the law of caring for that 
which you have got is just as true as the law of getting. 
The law of planting in spring is not any more a law 
of prudence than the law of reaping in summer or 
autumn; they are but the complements of each other. 
Although their tendencies are different, yet they com- 
plete the year and are harmonious in each other. In 
the spring we put our seed to moisture and to heat— 
we throw it out into the ground; and in July or in 
August we garner it, and thus save it from moisture 
and from heat; and there is no contradiction between 
the two acts, although they are very different. 

Soin youth we acquire and amass; and as years go 
on we take care of that which we have acquired and 
amassed; and the only danger is in disturbing the 
proper balance between the one and the other. And 
with this conservatism there generally comes in a 
gradual waste of power to help them—either dis- 
appointment, or bankruptcy, or the breaking down of 
life, or the gradual change which age advancing toward 
old age brings over men—a spirit of quietness; and 
you will take notice that Christian virtues flourish 
amazingly when human nature is too weak to inter- 
fere. <A great deal of what is called ‘growing in 
grace” is oftentimes nothing in the world but out- 
growing vigor. There comes to men, as they advance 
in years, a love of rest. They have, to be sure, con- 
templative power remaining—that generally is last of 
all to depart; they may continue in good judgment; 
their minds may be clear in so far as a knowledge of 
the practical affairs of life is concerned; so far as the 
ordinary realm of human thought is concerned men 
die last at the top; but these two—the decay of in- 
dividual power and the necessity of duty in conserving 
that which men have acquired—work together; and 
men going with enterprise and energizing progress 
into life come out of it, ordinarily, conservative, pru- 
dent, cautious. Now and then there is an exception; 
but only now and then. There are some men who are 
old when they are born, and young when they die; it 
is about an even thing with them right straight 
through life; but they are rare, exceptional cases. 

Now, that which takes place with regard to the indi- 
vidual is taking place with regard to society, in all its 
organizations. Institutions are not excepted. They 
come under this general law. In their conformation 
men ordinarily are bold. They oppose currents and 
perform experiments if it be needful, laying the foun- 
dations of new institutions with enterprise and pro- 
gressiveness ; but as institutions are developed and 
established, and become influential, and gather age, 
they have a conservative tendency. It may be said, in 
general, that all institutions are more conservative 
than progressive. From the nature of things it must 
be so. * Institutions are reservoirs, to a large extent; 
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and to maintain their form and machinery absorbs a 
great deal of the attention of the men that run them. 
and they take care of the institutions, sometimes. 
almost to the forgetting of the functions for which the 
institutions were established. 

Churches are subject to the very same influences. 
There is a transition from the progressive to the con 
servative which they pass through. They generally 
begin with youthful blood. They change by a decay of 
force, and by having so much in their possession that, 
as it were, the duty of preserving overmounts that of 
acquiring. Enterprise in founding; conservation 
when founded—this is the law, and this is the practice 
of civil and of ecclesiastical institutions. 

That being so, I propose to speak of the dangers 
which beset individual churches under this great gen- 
eral law. I have said that churches have ordinarily 
a humble beginning. There are few that come together 
in them at first. They are formed, usually, in commu- 
nities that, en masse, are not favorable. They are 
usually formed of men of great feeling—emotional. 
imaginative men. They have against them, ordinarily. 
the current of property to a certain extent. Usually 
they draw to themselves men of moderate means only, 
The men that form churches ip villages, in neighbor- 
hoods, or in districts of cities, are not of the highest 
class, measured by the worldly standard. The begin. 
ning of a church is usually a Sunday school, in our 
time and in our cities, assembled in a hall somewhere, 
in some out-of-the-way neighborhood, and has nothing 
in the world in it to tempt men except souls. Respect- 
able classes, rich people, do not live there. The popu- 
lation is scattered, and there is nothing to induce 
men to form a Sunday school there except men’s 
needs—their dying spiritual necessities. The few that 
go to it are self-denying. They give to it time that 
they can scarcely can afford to spare—days and nights. 
Their fidelity is met with corresponding success. One 
and another is brought in, and one and another is 
snatched as a brand from the burning. The place 
overflows; and some Sunday services are proposed; 
and one and another is invited to address the school. 
At last, a larger place must be had; but their means 
are small, and those that have given much already tax 
themselves still more severely, and become mission- 
aries of solicitation, and go around begging; and at 
last it is thought to be wise to build a church; and 
with a great struggle the land is procured ; and with yet 
greater struggle the foundations are laid; and little by 
little they deny themselves, every family giving up 
something that they would otherwise have and living 
plainer and lower than they otherwise would. They 
give less time to their secular work, and more time 
and thought to their spiritual work, until they get 
their church builded; and, at last, when it is built and 
dedicated and free from debt the church begins to die. 
It was the glory of the constituent members that they 
were giving their time, their money, their strength, 
that they were putting their shoulders to the burden, 
and that at every single step they were denying them- 
selves, and working for Christ and men at their own 
expense. This is religion. This is Christlike. 

But so soon as their building is up, and they have 
paid for it and furnished it, and respectable families 
begin to come into it, then comes Satan among them: 
and now they are tempted to take care of themselves; 
and the moment churches are tempted to take care of 
themselves the devil has got them. As long as the) 
were taking care of the world, and thinking of the 
good of every creature in the world, and planning fot 
that, so long they were Christlike; but the moment 
church has gathered itself together, and formed itself 
into an organic body, and come into circumstances iD 
which it is relieved from care and burdens and self- 
denial, and its members take a long breath and say, 
‘‘ Now we are going to enjoy ourselves’—then what? 
They think a more fashionable preacher must be ob- 
tained, who will gather in the intelligent and respecta- 
ble classes; and they begin to be ashamed of the poor: 
and coarse clothes do not suit them any longer; they 
do not see through cotton and woolen, and behold what 
is inside of a man; they only take account of that 
which is outside. Then there must be more expensive 
singing, and more expensive everything about the 
church; and quietly, gradually, little by little, the 
money-changers get the upper hand, and the church 
comes to be carried on entirely as a secular institution, 
and draws the intelligent and select; and by and by 
there is a fashionable audience gathered ; and then they 
say, “‘ This church is egtablished.” And sometimes 
is said, very proudly, ‘Why, you never saw such a 
neighborhood as that was when we first went into it; 
but we knew it was going to be settled by and by, and 
that fine houses would be built there, and that 4 
wealthy population would come in, and we built ac 
cordingly ; and ever since we have had a good church, 
such as respectable men were willing to bring thelt 
families to; and now we are thriving, and have enough 
to pay all our expenses, and are getting on well.” 
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God forbid that I should say that such churches do 
not do any good; they may, they do, do a great deal of 
good, and they prevent much harm; but they are not 
the types of Christ’s churches. They have lost the 
thought that the place of the church is to stand like a 
candle on a candlestick in the community, and cast its 
light outside of itself upon all those round about, and 
that to be salting themselves eternally with the gospel 
to make sure that they and their children shall be saved 
in heaven is not their first duty; to make sure they and 
their children shall be salted; but their business is to 
salt the community. ‘Ye are the salt of the earth;” 
‘ye are the light of the world;” and the business of 
every Christian church is to take care, not of itself, but 
of the community. 

The first danger, then, is that churches will bring to 
an end burden-bearing and self-denial, personally or 
collectively ; that they will then strive to gain influen- 
tial, educated and respectable members ; and that then 
will spring up among them, gradually but almost inev- 
itably, that change by which spontaneity gives place 
to regularity and order; and where churches grow from 
the outside, where, in the transition from the progres- 
sive and formative to the consolidated and conserva- 
tive periods of their life, they go in solely for regular- 
ity, for order, or for exact statements of doctrine, they 
are on the road away from life—they are crusta- 
ceous. 

Then, another great danger, as I have hinted, lies in 
the change which the ideas of the church undergo in 
regard to the aim of its existence; so that, instead of 
becoming a power for the community, a light for the 
whole world, it becomes simply a light for itself and a 
power for itself. Hundreds of what are called power- 

ful churches are associations of prosperous families 
for the education of their children for heaven. 

There are prosperous and fashionable churches that 
have a few pews into which they allow strangers to 
go; they let them sit in the kitchen or woodshed of 
the house, as it were; but the spirit of these churches 
centers on themselves; their spirit is to care for their 
own families, for their own children; it is not to take 
care of the community, and to welcome whoever 
comes in as a brother—as really a brother as if he had 
belonged to their organization for scores of years. It 

is true that there is a very great work to be done in 
the education of our own families, and in caring for 
our own children; but it is an assumption to suppose 
that this work can only be done by forgetting the out- 
side community, and concentrating all our thought on 
the inside community. I aver that there is nothing 
that educates our children so much as taking care of 
other folks in church life. There is no condition in 
which the young that are rising up among us will be 
s0 likely to imbibe the true benevolence of the Gospel 
of Christ as where they see the church under whose 
influence they are brought up fervent in its solicitude 
forthe community around about it—yea, and for the 
whole world. 

This change is very natural. Men in a church form 
friendships among themselves. They are accustomed 
to see each other every Sunday. They fall into the 
regular track of observances. Little by little they 
come to feel as if there was enough for anybody to do 
in taking care of the church—especially if it is such a 
great church as this. They come to say, ‘‘If only we 
can do all that is required by the multitudes that con- 
tinually come to us, that is as much as could be ex- 
pected from one generation or class of men.” But the 
latent spirit is conservative. It has ceased to be cen- 
trifugal, and has become centripetal. 

Now, the Gospel is this: Go—Go ye out—Go ye out 
into all the world—Go ye out into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. The Old Testament 
said, ‘“‘Stay at home.” The New Testament says, 
“Go.” The Old Testament was attempting to estab- 
lish such institutions as churches naturally run inte— 
conservative academies, as it were, in which to educate 
those who are afterwards to go out and carry the leaven 
of the Gospel everywhere. The function of the Old 
Testament church was to build walls high, and make 
ceremonies and instruments by which the infant church 
should defend itself—as we defend our children, before 
they are old enough to take care of themselves, by 
keeping them in the school, in the dooryard and in the 
house until they have grown to intelligence and self- 
control. But the New Testament church is esteemed 
‘o be manly—to be in a state of manhood—and it is 
told to go out into the world to preach the Gospel; 
and when, in any church, that idea is lost out of 
the pulpit and out of the pew, it is a church that 
has gone back to the Old Testament days, and is 
like the Jews. The education by a church of its own 
members, then, while it is a duty, and is never to 
he heglected, is consistent with the greater idea—the 

‘are of the community ; and the care of the community 
'S one of the methods, and one of the most efficient 
methods, by which the church shall be cared for by tts 
Members. 


Of course I have had my eye all the time upon this 





church; the pastor, the officers, and all the members 
of it—and upon the period to which it has come. 

It isnow thirty-three years (which, according to the 
tables of insurance companies, is about the average 
duration of a generation), since twenty-five men and 
women stood on the ground where the lecture room 
now stands, and were organized into a new church. 
Called from the western wilderness, as it then was, a 
young man came here who had nothing but zeal. For 
four or five years he had been labouring as a mission- 
ary apart of the time, andas a revival pastor the 
rest. He was settled over this new church. At that 
time it was said to him, ‘If it is best for you to 
go from the West, it does not follow that it is best 
you should settle in Brooklyn when there are so many 
more promising flelds in New York; and evenif you 
should go to Brooklyn, it is not of necessity best 
that you should take a church that has been aban- 
doned by one of the most brilliant preachers because 
a congregation could not be sustained there.” It was 
also said to him, ‘‘ You are young and inexperienced, 
and very impulsive; and it will not be wise now to do 
in the eastern cities what you do in the West—say just 
what you think. It is necessary for you to have 
proper respect for public sentiment—and especially on 
great questions that are likely to divide your church. 
Beware, therefore, of committing yourself unduly on 
the subject of slavery and all questions of moral reform. 
Take care now of your influence, and you may grow up 
to bea mam of some note.” Fathers in the ministry, 
gray-haired counsellors in the church, told him so, and 
in more ways than I have said; and I think that in the 
first sermon that he preached, certainly the first Sunday- 
night sermon, he blew the trumpet, and said, ‘ All 
ye that are in favor of liberty to the slaves, come 
hither; all ye that are in favor of right-down temper- 
ance work, come hither; all ye that are in favor of 
peace as the outcome of the Gospel as against war, 
come hither; all ye who feel that it is the business of 
the church to sacrifice itself for the good of the com- 
munity, that it may be cleansed, come hither; for, by 
the grace of God, that is what you shall hear in this 
place.”” And for the period of ten or fifteen years the 
question came up annually, because the minister was 
put up at auction every year. It was a very trying 
time. It was a time when party spirit ran high. It 
was a time when respectability was conservative. It 
was a time when a man forfeited his name and reputa- 
tion if he was an anti-slavery man. 

Meanwhile, they whose hearts were of the Lord still 
gathered around that standard; and, little by little, 
little by little, this church grew and prospered. It 
went in the same spirit through all the great conflicts 
that just preceded the war; and I think I may say that 
it was the steadfastness of this church, and the moral 
power that went out from this great congregation, 
that held many and many a trembling patriot steadfast 
in the day of trial. And throughout all the period of 
that terrible war, which was more dreadful than tongue 
has ever described, or than the imagination has con- 
ceived, still this church held its own private prosper- 
ity, and from time to time, on this platform, one and 
another and another was redeemed from slavery; and 
in these seats, without any request from me, and at a 
time when a black face was shunned as if it were lep- 
rosy, and when sympathy for colored men was looked 
upon as a mortal heresy, they could come in here and 
worship God unmolested. This church was never 
ashamed of its sympathy for the blacks, or for any 
poor and despised class. It went through the disturb- 
ances that followed the war, and maintained its testi- 
mony in behalf of the whole human family, and it 
stands yet, to-day, I think, with its heart right on all 
the great moral questions’ of the hour; and if the day 
comes when it ceases to care for the human race more 
than for itself, if the day comes when the pew gains 
ascendency over the pulpit, or wheu the pew itself is 
in subordination to the outward notions of the world, 
that day the Lord will have departed from it, the angel 
of the covenant will have flown away from us, we shall 
be left to dryness and to deadness, and there will be 
nothing left to do but*to bury the corpse. 

Nevertheless, we are in danger. We are coming 
into smoother times. Of course there will be the 
quadrennial cauldron; and it is made to boil by fag- 
gots of alarm which never alarm me. There will be 
times more or less of excitement. But then, here are 
the great open questions of to-day that should draw 
out the feelings of the whole community—questions of 
the purification of morals; questions of temperance ; 
questions of assuring to the men whose liberty has 
been bought by blood, that liberty; the question of the 
right of the Mongolian to set his foot on our western 
coast as much as the Irishman to set his foot on our 
eastern coast; and the questions of the rights of citizen- 
ship, the rights of mankind, as God looks upon them, 
and as Christ looks upon them. 

The day when that spirit goes out of this church the 
light will have gone out of It; and you are in danger, 
brethren: not to-day nor to morrow; but [ perceive 





that, according to the run of human nature, as a church 
grows old, with a ‘ong prosperity behind it, it is apt, 
little by little, to begin to want to take care of itself; 
and I bid you beware. Remember the word of Him 
who never spoke an untruth, and who said that he who 
would save his life should lose it, and that he who 
would lose his life in a good cause should save it. If 
you are willing to lose respectability, if you are willing 
to be unjustly talked about, if you are willing to work 
without thinking of the world around you, if you are 
willing to follow Christ and sympathize with those that 
need you most, then you have a long life of usefulness 
before you. 

I have but very little to ask for myself. It is not in 
the power of crowned head nor of sceptered hand, nor 
is it in the power of the hand that wields the pen—more 
powerful than the scepter—to touch and harm me; for 
I have put my life behind me. I have lived t» be 
nearly seventy years old; and I should like to know 
how you are going to get it away from me. I have 
lived through a most difficult epoch, and my record is 
written. I have had a chance at the devil, and have 
hit him many times. I have had the opportunity of 
speaking for my Master, and witnessing for him. My 
life is registered. It does not make much difference 
what shall take place during the few years that I shall 
live, so far as [am concerned. My thought is not for 
myself; I am safe enough; it is all right with me: my 
thought is for the cause of God in this church; for 
next to my Lord I love you; and next to the cause of 
God among men is my sanctified pride and desire that 
this church shall not go below the horizon like a re- 
volving star and set in darkness unillumined. My 
prayer and desire is that this church shall be steadfast 
in that very spirit which has given to it its power. 

You ask me, ‘‘ Why are our aisles and pews full? 
Why do people say, ‘ There is a sort of social, congenial 
atmosphere here which we like’?” I will tell you why. 
The spirit which to this hour has brooded among you 
has been the spirit of love to men, of sympathy for 
mankind, and in the ratio of their necessity. 
grown up in that spirit. 


You have 
It has been diffused through- 
out the congregation. It is apart of the gospel that 
you have had. It is your theology. Love to God and 
love to man is the true creed, and is the creed of this 
church. And people come hither because they feel the 
influence of that spirit. Therefore they crowd the 
aisles and pews. It is not this end of the church that 
makes them come: itis the whole church. They come 
to get out of chill and frost into an atmosphere that 
seems like spring and summer to them; and you make 
that atmosphere. It is the reflection of a thousand 
different feelings of different men that constitutes the 
public sentiment and feelings of the whole church. It 
is manly fellowship and sympathy for nen, and a heart 
to work for mankind, that has kept you strong, and 
will to the end—for there never will be a time when 
the world will not need a place where broken-hearted, 
weary, weak and ignorant men can resort for the sake 
of succoring themselves. 

In regard to this work, then, let me point out some 
few things which I think this church and other churches 
ought to do. 

First, housekeeping is to be attended to. 
of yourselves. Next in order is the care of your 
neighborhood. I think the great crying danger in our 
day is lying and dishonesty. Some folks think it is 
heterodoxy with reference to the doctrines of the Atone- 
ment and of the punishment of the wicked; but I 
think it is lying and dishonesty. I hold that unless 
this church can maintain a gospel that shall bring 
itself to bear on these subjects you will be eaten up by 
dry rot. I hold that the influence of the individual 
members of this church, and the influence of this 
church collectively, ought to take care of the taxation 
question of Brooklyn. There is very great dishonesty 
in the matter of taxation. There is widespread selfish- 
ness and lying and dishonesty on the part of property- 
holders who are unwilling to take their share of the 
burden of government. There is all manner of secret- 
iveness and duplicity practiced by men in this matter— 
and that even among professors of religion, and church 
members and officers of churches—that they may get 
rid of paying their portion of the tax for the support 
of the commonwealth; and it is a shame. I am in 
favor of taxing churches and ministers. I am in 
favor of taxing everything, right through the whole 
community, except the State’s own institutions and 
institutions of eharity. There is no reason in the 
world why a minister with a salary like mine should 
not be taxed as much as if he were a bank president; 
and there is no reason in the world why this church 
should not be taxed in its property. Itis said that it 
is working for the welfare of the whole community, 
and that it makes good citizenship. So it does; and 
every honest storekeeper and mechanic does the same 
thing; andevery well-regulated church is doing what 
every other well-regulated institution is doing in the 
community. And [hold that there should he witnesses 
springing up in Christian churches, among Christians 
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everywhere, in favor of honesty in rendering an ac- 
count of property, and in favor of men paying their 
taxes willingly and gladly; for many men are sneaks 
in this matter. Multitudes of men there are, worth 
their millions, who scarcely pay their mills. That fact 
begets ill feeling; and outside classes say, ‘‘ Here are 
these rich men who go into the churches and bear 
each other out in dishonesty, and smear over that dis- 
honesty by hypocritical religion; and we have to pay 
the heavy debts.” It makes disintegrating prejudices 
throughout the community; and I say that it is the 
duty of Christian men in churches to sce to it that a 
gospel is preached in every pulpit that will make men 
love the truth, and make them honest—honest toward 
the State, honest toward corporations, honest toward 
all classes—for honesty in transactions on the part of 
a great commercial nation like our own is John Bap- 
tist tothe Gospel. 1 think that the counterfeiter and 
the thief may be converted; but I do not believe that 
a man in whose blood runs secret dishonesty and 
hypocrisy can be converted without these things 
coming to the surface and being repented of by him. 
Religion is not morality; but there is no religion 
without morality. Dirt is not wheat; but there is no 
wheat that has not dirt under it; and there must be 
morality in public sentiment; and 1 do not know 
where we shall get it unless it comes out of our church- 
es; and this church, that never has been second in 
any good word or work, ought not to be second in 
exerting a purgative and healing influence on the com- 
munity in this matter of honesty. 

Then, next, I think we are bound, as a church, to see 
to it that no part of the great work of carrying out 
charities for the poor and needy in our cities is neglect- 
ed by us. I have reason to think that you have been 
very generous, and very constant in your generosity ; 
but I call your attention to one thing which you are 
in danger of making mistakes about. I believe in or- 
ganic charities. I believe in organizing a great many 
charities, as being the easiest and the surest way of 
helping those that are in need; but, after all, the best 
part of charity is not what you give with the hand 
but what you give with the heart; and I think that 
every Christian household should have a certain num- 
ber of families or people over whom they, in charity, 
should constitute themselves, as it were, relieving 
bishops. It is what you and they need. You ought to 
go among those who are poor and needy and be in per- 
sonal sympathy with them. It is necessary for you 
and for them. Do not, therefore, send your tea: carry 
your tea. Do notsend your money: carry your money. 
Look after thé needy yourse/f. Do not send them to 
the Society for Employing the Poor. See personally 
that they receive the attention and the employment 
which they need. Do it for your own suke and for 
their sake. 

This has been an orthodox church. And it has been 
a Congregational church. There has not been an hour 
nor a moment when I was pope in this church. There 
has not been an hour nor a moment in which this 
church has not determined its own affairs. My in- 
fluence, through love, has been great with you; and 
when you have thought I was wrong you have not 
hesitated to overrule me; and I have felt very proud 
of that—for I have not undertaken to bring up a lot 
of puppets: I have undertaken to bring up men that 
should think and act for themselves. It has been my 
pride and my glory to know that this was a church the 
individual members of which had been instructed tu be 
independent men in Christ Jesus. I hope that spirit 
will go on, and that you will not allow your liberties 
to slip from you, nor suffer any man to get control of 
you. I hope you will continue to be a Congregational 
church, not in an ecclesiastical sense, nor in a party 
sense, but in the sense of being a church full of living 
men, the whole of them vital in all matters of right 
and duty. I hope this church will consider its past 
history, and look well to its future. I cannot now tell 
what it will be twenty years hence but in heaven I 
shall know; and if, standing by the side of him who 
has redeemed me; if, joining again my mother, and 
my father, and my children, and the dear brethren that 
have gone out from among us, I behold the glory of 
Christ’s example reflected in this church; if I see it 
manifest sacrificing and suffering love for the unworthy 
and the unreclaimed; if I see it exhibiting Christ’s 
life over again, and pouring out its blood, as it were, 
for those who are in need, living not for itself but for 
the world, it will give one new strain of joy to the 
songs that I shall sing, and one new wing-beat to my 
ecstasy. 

May God take care of you, fill you full of the dying 
love of Jesus Christ, and make you piteous, sympa- 
thizing, tender-hearted, and unwearied in your activ- 
ity, especially for those who cannot pay you back 
again, that you may have full remuneration when you 
shall stand in Zion, before God, and in the glory of the 
outbursting vision, and shall hear Christ saying to 
you, and to every one of you, ‘Enter; welcome.”’ 





Correspondence. 


Editor Christian Union : 

Sir: A short time ago in one of your issues your book 
reviewer (who I believe is Mr. Allibone) in a review of Mr. 
Curtis's book, ‘Ingersoll and Moses,” spoke of Mr. Inger- 
soll as being ignorant, etc. 

His idea (Mr. Allibone’s) seems to be that Mr. Curtis has 
fully refuted Mr. Ingersoll, a work perhaps needed because, 
though the latter can have no influence over cultivated 
minds, yet there are a certain class of ignorant sciolists, 
etc., who are apt to be drawn into error by the sophistries 
of said Ingersoll. The habit that many Christian writers 
have of calling infidels ignorant and vicious doubtless has 
its impression upon a certain class of people, but it is not 
argument, and only hurts the cause among fair-minded 
men. 

Let us look at the situation candidly. The belief that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch is a matter of 
opinion. The belief that the Pentateuch is or is not in 
harmony with science is also a matter of opinion. Now 
let us see who are some of the men who doubt the Mosaic 
account: Max Miiller, Matthew Arnold, Kuenen, Renan, 
Bishop Colenso, R. W. Emerson, De Wette. Are these 
the names of ignorant men? Are or were they vicious? 
Perhaps you can name as many eminent names of those 
who maintain the genuineness and truthfulness of the 
Mosaic account. If so, well and good. The whole ques- 
tion is but a matter of opinion, and because a man holds one 
view or the other does not prove him to be ignoraat. 
There is no absolute proof on either side. 

There are a few things in this world that all are sure 
of, but they are things that can be verified at any time 
and are not dependent «n documentary evidence. Our 
senses tell us that fire will consume wood; that friction 
will produce heat; that food will appease hunger, etc. We 
know these things; but when we come to religion, or the 
supernatural, there we find all sorts of opinions, in conse- 
quence of the fact that nothing can be positively proven 
in such matters. 

You may hold such and such ideas concerning God, 
Christ, futurity, etc. Other people just as well educated 
and honest may bold exactly the opposite opinions. That 
does not prove either side to be ignorant. 

What the world must come to is universa] mental liberty. 
We must crush out the idea that there is any such thing as 
a guilty opinion concerning religion. 

Some of my reasons for rejecting Christianity are these: 

1, Because its oracle, the Bible, contains many errors, 
contradictions, and, to me, absurd statements, therefore I 
cannot believe it to b3 inspired in any way by the Most 
High. 

2. Because it is a fatalism; foreordination being nothing 
but that. 

3. Because Jesus plainly promised (Luke xxi., 27-32) to 
come again upon earth before his hearers had passed 
away. He failed to fulfill that promise; that is enough. 

4. Because I have most earnestly and prayerfully sought 
the Lord. Many a time have I prayed for light, many a 
night have I lain awake thinking about religion and en. 
treating God to enlighten me. I am an infidel, but Iam 
not a thief; 1 am an unbeliever, but I trust I am not 
vicious. As for ignorance, I have done my best to correct 
that. 

My prayers have been unavailing. God has turned a 
deaf ear to my entreaties. I have never had the slightest 
reason to think my prayers have been answered. If they 
have, Iam not conscious of it. 

Furthermore, from reading and hearing the testimony 
of Christians concerning prayer I am convinced that their 
belief that God has answered their petitions is bat a chi- 
mera of their own imaginations. FREETHINKER. 

WORCESTER, Feb. 11, 1880. 


Dr. Allibone does not happen to have been the 
author of this particular review. He is only one of a 
number of writers who are engaged to write, each in 
his own specialty, the reviews of current literature for 
our columns. These include, among others, Howard 
Crosby, D.D., Chancellor of the New York University ; 
S. Austin Allibone, LL.D., Librarian of Lenox Library ; 
G. P. Quackenboss, LL.D., the well known author; 
Benson J. Lossing, the distinguished historian ; George 
M. Towle, the well known essayist; Julius H. Seelye, 
D.D., President of Amherst College; I. W. Andrews, 
D.D., President of Marietta College; George F. 
Wright, of Andover, specially known in the realm of 
metaphysics; Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College ; 
Prof. Waldo, of Yale College. It is a matter of no 
consequence who was the author of this particular 
review, as all reviews are written editorially and are 
the expression of the views of The Christian Union; 
and the paper holds itself equally responsible for them, 
whether written by Mr. Beecher, Mr. Abbott, or by 
one of its corps of editorial contributors. We may 
add that the reviewer did not say that Mr. Ingersoll 
was ignorant because he denied the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. But he constantly misrepresents 
the Bible, and the beliefs and teachings of Biblical 
teachers; and this misrepresentation is so constant 
and so gross that it is charitable to believe that he is 
talking about things concerning which he has no 
knowledge, rather than to suppose that he knows and 
deliberately misrepresents. We have commented else- 
where on the more important points raised by this 
letter, 
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A CHANCE FOR SOME RICH MAN. 

I SCARCELY know of any educational investment that 
has yielded a better return than Henry W. Sage’s gift of 
$10,000 to the Yale Theological School, for the establish. 
ment of a Lectureship on Preaching. For eight years past 
the sixty to a hundred students at that school have had 
some great preacher, fresh from his work, come before 
them to tell how he does that work. Such men as Beecher, 
Phillips Brooks, Dale, John Hall, William M. Taylor and 
Bishop Simpson have given to these young men all that 
they could put into words of the secret of their art. Some 
of the published volumes of their lectures are most valu- 
able additions to literature. What then must be the effect 
of the words as spoken, what the inspiration from the 
presence of men in the full glow and enthusiasm of thei; 
great work! When this is compared with the dry and 
didactic teaching which is all that divinity schools have 
generally given upon this art of arts, the advantage of the 
new method is felt to be immeasurable. And Mr. Sage’s 
benefaction will perpetuate this good work through al! 
future years. The need of itcan never become obsolete 
We'cannot imagine any possible change in ways of thought, 
or belief, or ecclesiastical organization, in which society 
will not still have a great and special need of the preacher. 
The guidance and inspiration of men in the highest ¢on- 
duct of life, by means of public teaching; the application 
of the noblest art, the orator’s, to the noblest purpose, the 
shapiog of character—when can its usefulness cease? And 
as one thinks of generation after generation of students of 
this business getting at their start the counsel and impulse 
of the ablest living workmen in it, that gift of $10,000 com- 
pared with its results looks like the acorn from which 
grows a forest. 

Does there not exist the opportunity for a parallel and 
equal service in the endowment of a Lectureship on Pastoral 
Work ? Here, too, the le ‘turers shuuld be men who were 
eminently successful, and who were taken direct from the 
field. The idea first came to me when, some years since, | 
spent two or three week-days with Edward E. Hale in the 
midst of his church work. As I watched wich delight the 
union of skill and enthusiasm with whicb he brought about 
results; how he made of his congregation in the best sense 
a working church; how he was great alike to instruct, to 
organize, and to inspire, I said to myself, ‘* What would it 
be worth to set this man face to face with a company of 
theological students for a few talks on pastoral work! 
What an oucfit and impulse for that great side of their 
business would his wisdom and magnetism and devotion 
give!” 

I write without consultation with any of the authorities, 
but I do not see why at New Haven, or Andover, or Cam- 
bridge, or any other seminary, a lectureship oa pastoral 
work, to be supplied from year to year by such men as 
Hale and Brooks and the Tyngs and T. K. Beecher, might 
not be of infinite use. Not only is pastoral work at least as 
important as preaching; but, also, the student’s general 
education leaves him far less furn shed for the former than 
for the latter. And it is quite as true of the one as the 
other that it cannot be taught as well bya professional in- 
structor as by a man in the midst of the field. Scripture, 
history, dogmatics, can be taught by men who make teach- 
ing their business. But it is not the professor but the 
working preacher who can best teach preaching, and the 
working pastor who can best inspire with the spirit of the 
pastorate and suggest its methods. And there should be 
no difficulty in supplying such a lectureship with the very 
best material. For I suppose where there is one great 
preacher there are three men who are eminent as success- 
ful pastors. 

So, as just at present it is difficult to find financial invest- 
ments that are both safe and remunerative, I would sug- 
gest to some rich man that hereis a good place to put away 
five or ten thousand dollars. I was going to sav that I 
know of no more satisfactory way of building a monument 
to one’s self which could be watched with pleasure while 
one is still alive. But I remember that Mr. Sage inscribed 
on his own gift for perpetuation not his own name but ay 
other man’s, and by that example I am shamed from ay 
pealing to the lower motive. Let us say, rather—if by suc! 
a provision it may be ensured that thousands of men sball 
enter upon their office of moral guide, helper, conser, 
with a wiser preparation and a finer enthusiasm; if there 
can be established in this direction a stream of ennobling 
influence, broad, deep, and perpetual—could money be put 
to a better use ? G. 5. M 


TALK OVER WHAT YOU READ. 

PROBABLY no single Jine of thougbt in The Christian 
Union bas awakened greater interest among its general 
readers than ‘“‘ Hints for Home Reading.” After reading 
all that has appeared in your columns either editorially 
or from correspondents, allo w me to add one bint that I do 
not think has been given: the immense advantage of talk- 
ing about what one has read. Nearly forty years’ exper! 
ence as a teacher has shown me how little I truly know of 
a subject until I begin to explain it or teach it, Let any 
young person try the experiment of giving in conversation, 
briefly and connectedly, and in the simplest language, the 
chief points of any book or article he has read, and he will 
at once see what I mean. The gaps tbat are likely to ap- 
pear in the knowledge that he felt was his own will no 
doubt be very surprising. I know of no traning superior 
to this in utilizing one’s reading, in strengthening the 
memory, and in forming habits of clear, connected state 
ment. It will doubtless teach other things than those 
have mentioned, which the persons who honestly make = 
experiment will find out for themselves. Children w0° 
read can be encouraged to give, in a familiar wy, = 
interesting parts of the books they have read, with great 
advantage to all concerned. More than one youth I — 
has laid the foundation of intellectual tastes in a “© 
England family where hearty encouragement was gives 
to children and adults in their attempts to sketcb the lec ; 
ures they had heard the evening previous. Tbe sam 
thing was done with books. TEACHER, 

NEw YORK, Feb. 28, 1880. 
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Religious Actos. 


Centenary of Sunday Schools.—The following has been 
announced as the programme for the observance of the 
centenary of Sunday-schools in London: June 26: Recep- 
tion of foreign delegates at 56 Old Bailey. June 28: Noon, 
inaugural meeting at the Guildhall. Evening, choral ser- 
vice in St. Paul’s Cathedral. June 29: Morning, first meet- 
ing of the International Convention, at 56 Old Bailey. 
Afternoon, second meeting of the International Conven- 
tion. Evening, meeting in City Road Chapel. June 30: 
Gathering of teachers and scholars at the Crystal Palace; 
concert by the great orchestra, singing on the terraces, 
etc. July 1: Morning and afternoon meeting of the Inter- 
national Convention. Evening, great meeting in Exeter 
Hall. July 2: Meetings of the International Convention. 
Evening, Sermon by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, and com- 
munion service at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. July 3: 
Unveiling of the Raikes Memorial Statue on the Thames 
embankment. Afternoon, concert in the Royal Albert 
Hall. 








The Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn has extended a unanimous call to the Rev. George 
Alexander, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and a professor in Union College. 
The church has given unmistakable evidence of its desire 
to secure the services of Mr. Alexander and of its purpose 
to make the most of its large opportunities for church 
work by subscribing $21,000 toward the purchase of the 
building which it now occupies. This amount was raised 
in a single evening and at a meeting which, on account of 
a severe storm, was not fully representative of the church. 
This church is now in a position to do a fine work in Brook- 
lyn. It has a large and growing population about it and a 
body of intelligent and earnest men to give it character 
and direction. It is earnestly to be hoped that the oppor- 
tunity and the man will meet in this instance, and that 
Mr. Alexander will see his way clear to this new and 
ampler field of influence. 

The Latest Sect in England is that of the Danielites. It 
bad its rise in 1876 and its founder was T, W. Richardson, 
astudent of medicine and a vegetarian, The organization 
has a form of initiation, degrees, badges. scarfs, and all 
the paraphernalia of a secret society. The person who 
desires to become a member takes a solemn vow to ab- 
stain entirely from fish, flesh and fowl, from spirituous 
and malt liquors, from snuff and tobacco. When this 
promise has been taken and a solemn pledge of secrecy 
given the candidate is ushered into the “ garden,” which 
is the Danielite name for lodge. The head of each garden 
is called the chief gardener. The sect has no theological 
system. A member may believe what he chooses so long 
as he affirms the existence of a supreme being and main- 
tains a vegetable diet. The initiation fee is two shillings. 
It is said that the order has many adherents and is spread- 
ing in England. 





Religion in the British Army.—Recent statistics show 
the representation of the various denominations in the 
British Army. 100,000 men, it appears, have declared 
themselves as belonging to one or another of the various 
sects. Over 66 per cent. of them favor the Church of 
England. 22 per cent. are Roman Catholics, 7 per cent are 
Presbyterians. and onlv 4 per cent. belong to the Non- 
conformists and other Protestant bodies. In the matter of 
education, the Church of England non-commissioned 
officers and men head the list: 70 per cent. of them hold 
schoo] certificates, while the Presbvterian proportion is 8 
per cent., and that of the other Protestants 4 per cent. 
The Roman Catholies do not maintain ‘their proportion in 
the matter of education, their percentage of men with 
school certificates being only a fraction over 17 per cent. 
The “declared Wesleyans” are about 4 per cent. 





“ The New England Congregational Church of Saratonaa 
Springs” is to he the name of the new church which the 
energy of the Rev. T. W. Jones has organized on the ruins 
of the old society. Ata meeting held March Ist the new 
organization was perfected. and starts on its career with a 
membership of seventy eight. Of this number seventy 
were received upon letters from the old church, four from 
other evangelical churches and four upon profession of 
faith. Five deacons were elected and Mr. Jones was 
unanimously chosen pastor. A council will shortly be 
called to receive the new church into fellowship. For the 
present services will be held in the Supreme Court room. 
Mr. Jones has already done much to encourage the hope 
that this new enterprise is a move in the right direction, 
and tkat it will be successful in the noblest and best sense 
of the word. 





The Methodist Year Rook for 1880 gives the following 
statistics of that Church: Annual conferences, 96: itiner- 
ant preachers, 11,458: local preachers, 12,492; total num- 
ber of preachers, 23,855: lay members, 1,696,837: church 
edifices. 16,721; parsonages, 5,599: value of church edifices, 
£66.659,990 ; value of parsonages, $8.603 293; total. $75,248, - 
288. Sundav-schools, 19.925; Sunday-school teachers and 
officers, 214,698: Sunday-school scholars, 1.543.386: infant 
baptisms during the vear, 55,076; adult baptisms during 
the year, 64581: presiding elders, 444; pastoral charges 
left to bs supplied, 1,387; local preachers stationed as pas- 
tors, 1,818. 





” The Installation of the Rev. Dawid R. Fraser as pastor of 
the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. took 
place March 4th, a large congregation being in attendance, 
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A special meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery was held in 
the afternoon and Mr. Fraser was admitted to membership, 
At the installation in the evening the Rev. J. M. Ludlow, 
D.D., preached a sermon on ‘ The Office of the Ministry.” 
The Rev, C. H. Taylor, Moderator, proposed the usual 
questions to the pastor and people and declared Mr. Fraser 
the duly constituted pastor of the church. The Rev. Dr. 
Wells delivered the charge to the pastor and Rev. Dr. Cuy- 
ler the charge to the people. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 

—The Presbyterians dedicated a new church at Kingston, 
N. Y., Feb. 24th. 

—Rev. Felix Aloysius O'Hare, a young Irish priest, has just 
been ordained as priest in the Independent Roman Catholic 
Church by Bishop McNamara. He was educated at Douay 
and Rome. 

—The New York “ Observer'’ offers a premium of $100 to 
students in theological seminaries for the “best essay de- 
signed to counteract any oue of the many forms of assault 
upon Christianity by modern infidelity.” 

—Between 6,000 and 7,000 seamen’s libraries are kept on the 
water by the American Seamen’s Friend Society, the number 
of volumes being over 300,000. Many thousand vessels are, 
however, still in need of books, and gifts are solicited. 

—The Rev. Samuet Colcord, in his Chickering Hall services, 
now in the middle of their fourth year, maintains bis former 
crowded congregations, and the enterprise is now considered 
firmly established. Numerous conversions and additions to 
the membership of churches of the various evangelical 
denominations are among the fruits of these popular Sunday 
afternoon services. 

~—At the fourteenth annual meeting of the Young Men's 
Crristian Association for the State of New York, held in 
Rochester, eighty-eight associations, an increase of sixteen 
during the past year, were represented by 146 delegates. A 
proposal to erect a build ng in Rochester for the loca) Associ- 
ations, to cost $100,000, was responded to by two offers of 
$10,000 each and many subscriptions for smaller amounts, 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., bas been invited to the 
presidency, or “ provostship,”’ as it is technically called, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelpbia, and rumor 
says that he has the invitation under serious cunsideration. 
Any change which should remove Mr. Brooks from the prac- 
tical work of the preacher would be a great loss tothe Church 
universal; and any change which should take him from Bos- 
ton would be a great loss tothe New England Church. 

—At the annual meeting of the Congregational Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, held at Mercer, Pa., the exercises 
were as foliows: Discussion: Why does the church accom- 
plish so little in saving men? Sermon: How to reach the 
“ skeptical,”’ followed by a discussion. Discussion: How to 
save men. Subject divided: Saving children; Saving young 
men. Sermon on “The Sabbath,” followed by addresses on 
the same subject. Meeting of women’s missicnary society, 
followed by the formation of another auxiliary society. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Winthrop Society at Holbrook, Mass., dedicated its 
new church last week. 

~The Pilgrim Church at Sherborn, Mass., observed its fifti- 
eth anniversary Feb, 22d. 

—The Congregational Church at Groton, Conn., receives 
$1,000 by the will of the late William Eakin. 

—The Methodists recently dedicated a new church at Am- 
herst. Mars. Tt cost $7.600 and is free from debt. 

—Fifty thousand dollars have been subscribed for a new 
building by the members of the Channing Church at Newton, 
Mass. 

—A telephone was recently placed in the Congregational 
Church at Northampton, Maas., and connected with the 
houses of several who are unable to atten1 the services. 

—A council to dismiss the Rev. Henry Hopkins from the 
pastorate of the Second Congregational Church at West- 
field, Mass., was held last week and dismissed bim with resolu- 
tions of confidence and regret. 

—Peru, Mass., has the unusual ecclesiastical complication 
of a minister whom the peon'e voted not to call occupyirg 
the parsonage while the minister who occupies the pulpit 
boards four miles out of town. 

—Prof. J. L. Diman, ef Brown University. is giving a very 
interesting course of lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, on the present condition of the theistic argument as 
affected by the conditions of science. They are attracting a 
good deal of attention. 

—The Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, Mass., has com- 
pleted the five years of service for which he stipulated he 
should remain on coming over to this country from England. 
but there is no prospect whatever of his greatly attached 
people letting him go. They held a meeting over the matter 
the other day, and testified their devotion to him with a 
great deal of demonstration. 

—The Rev. Joseph Cook is about finishing up his Boston 
Monday lectures, and will then go abroad for a year of travel 
andstudy. Some 4ifficulty has been experienced in raising 
the funds for the present course, and there is a considerable 
deficiency. Itis proposed that a course of lectures by other 
distinguished speakers be given to fill the gap while Mr. Cook 
is away, and he has already been invited to resume his lect- 
ureship on his return from abroad 

—The annual meeting of the New England Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church wlll be held in Boston, March 
3ilst. Rishop Andrews presiding. The Providence Con- 


_ference meeta at Norwich, Conn., April 7th, Rishop Row- 


man presiding; the New Hampshire Conference at Great 
Falle, April &th, Rishop Andrews presiding; the Vermont 
Conference at Barton Landing, April lth. Bishop Wiley pre- 
eiding; and the Maine Conference at Sco, April 14th, Bishop 
Bowman presiding. The General Conference meeta at Cincin- 
nati, May Ist. 

THE WEAT. 

—A Congregational Church of eleven members was recog- 
nized by a council at Sand Lake, Mich., Feb. 10th. 

—The Congr>gational Society at Rochester. Mich., recently 
elected 2 lady as trustee to fill the vacanoy caused by the 
death of her husband. 

—The Conrregational Church at Central Lake, Mich., with 
thefr pastor. the Rev. ©. N. Coulter, have united themeeives 
with the Presbyterians. 

—The Pope has approved the appointment of the Rev. Mr. 





Junjer to be Bishop of the diocese of Nesqually, which em 
braces Washington Territory. 

—There are only five ministers of Protestant churches reg- 
ularly employed in the whole territory of Arizona, with a 
population of nearly 50,000, and there are but four Protestant 
churches, with a seating capacity of not over 1,000. 

~The Congregational Church at 8edalia, Mo., is growing very 
rapidly under the ministretions of its new pastor—Allen J. 
Van Wagner. The sittings are nearly all rented; the audi- 
ences crowd the house; the prayer-meeting has quadrupled 
in numbers: numbers bave joined the church at commun: 
ions, and without doubt this will soon be one of the strong 
and flourishing churches of the State. 


THE SOUTH, 

—There is a movement oa foot in Baltimore to erect a 
church in tbat city as a memorial to the late Bishop Whit- 
tingham. 

FOREIGN. 

~The Greek government has ordered the Bible to be read 
in the schools. 

—Dean Stanley was to preach last Sunday in aid of the Irish 
Relief Fund. 

—Cardinal Newman, who is seventy-nine years old, bas 
broken one of bis ribs by a fall. 

—It is reported that Theodore Monod, the eminent French 
Protestant pastor, will shortly visit this countrys, 

—Four recent additions to the English Reformed Episcopal] 
Church are reported from the Established Church. 

—AtTapitenea, one of the Gilbert Islands, a native Hawaiian 
preacher, connec’ed with the American Board, reports 168 ad 
ditions to his church. 

—it is stated that Monsignor Capel, the popular Oatholic 
preacher, has been susnended from his priestly functions for 
two years on grave charges. 

—The Bulgarian Bishops will bold a Bynod at Tirnova in 
May to decide whether it is desirable to unite the Bulgarian 
Church with the Russian Churcb. 

—Protestantism in Spain is to bave a Review, to be published 
at Madrid by Pastor Fliedner, under the title * Revista Chris- 
tiana. Period'ca. Scientifica, Religiosa.”” A society in London 
will provide for the expenses of the undertaking. 

~The Salvation Army has considerable strength in Great 
Britsin. Ht has an annual income of pearly $100,000, and its 
organization includes 120 corps, 180 officers and 3.256 epeakers, 
It holds 50.000 meetings in the course of a year, in 143 theaters 
and music halls, besides about 40.000 open-air meetings. One 
estimate of the aggregate of the audiences places it at 2,000,- 
000 persons. 


—The Bishop of Chichester is bolding a series of snecial 
services in Brighton, Evg'and. A pastoral was issued calling 
for aspecial und united effort to counteract the prevalent 
“frivolity and worldliness in the upper classes” and the 
“ gross immorality in the lower classes” of the pypulation tn 
that town. In response to this letter twenty churches, in- 
cluding both ritualistic and evangelical churches, arranged 
for special services and invited prominent clergymen to their 
assistance. 

—The question of the re-ordination of Roman Catholic 
priests on their becoming Protestants is heing discussed by 
the Presbyterian Church in Carada. The Presbytery of Mon- 
treal have reached the following oonclusion in regard to it: 
“That the ordination of the Church of Rome is confessedly 
erroneous and defective in its object, yet ought not to be en- 
tirel ignored. That the admission of a reformed pricat to 
the status of an ordained presbyter without the imposition of 
hands is re-ordination sufficient.” 

—Pére Didon. whose course of sermons on divorce in Paris 
was forhidden by his Archbis’on. has bevun snother course 
on the eorfiict between tre Church and modern acciety. and 
draws large audiences, He proclaims himeelf a diacinle of 
Lacordaire. and maintains that of the three anlutiona of the 
confilot—the destruction of modern anctety by the Churoh, 
the destruction of the Church by modern snofety, and the 
harmonizing of both—the last alone is consistent with the 
providential government of the world. 


MINISTERTAL PERSONALS. 


—Armatrong, the Rev. Edward P., acceptsa call to the Con- 
gregational church at Killingworth. Conn. 

—Arnold. tre Rev. H. ¥.. was installed pastor of the Becond 
Convregational Church. Welle, Me., Feb. 18. 

— Bennett. the Rev. W. ®., resigns the Congregational pas- 
torate at Lyndonville, Vt. 

— Bill, the Rev. N. H., resigns the Congregational pastorate 
at Arcade, N.Y. 

—Rurr. the Rev. R. M., accepts a Congregational call from 
Nelson. N. Ai. 

—Carter.the Rev. N. F., accepts the Congregational pas- 
torate at Quechee. Vt. 

—Dodd, the Rev. Dr. 8. T., formerly of Leavenworth City, 
having resigned the pastorate of bis cburch there, accepts a 
call to Salina. Kana. 

Dowden. the Rev. William, of Eest Jaffrey, N. H.. accents 
the call from the First Congregational Church at Han- 
over. N. H. 

— Hayne, the Rev. Dr. L. M.8., has received a call from the 
First Baptist church of Albany. 

~ Hitchcock, the Rev. H. C.. Congregationalist. Thomaston, 
Conn.. having supplied one year, and declining the call of the 
church and anciety for a settlement, is invited to supply for 
another year 

—Kelloag, the Rov. H. Martin. of Atlantic “ity, N. J.. ac- 
cepts a call to the Congregational church at Francestown, N.H. 

—Johnaon, the Rec. De Herrick, of Auburn, is occupied 
main'y in dacltinine calle jnet now. 

—Johnaon, the Rev. Samuel. has resigned the Congrega- 
gatioral pastorate at Sidnev Plains. N. Y. 

—Neiton. the Rev. &., accepts a call to the Congregational 
Chrrch at Rethlehem, N. H. 

—Shattuck. the Rov. C.8., hae resigned his five rears’ charge 
in Mil'citle, N. ¥.. and accepted one in North Adama, Mich. 

—Smith, the Rev. William, of the Congregatioral Church 
at O«wego. N. Y., accepts a call from the Reformed Church at 
Hudson, N. Y. 

—Williams, the Rev. Mr., Congregational pastor at Marble. 
head, Maes., bas been called to Waltham, Mase, 

— Woodworth, the Rer. H, B.. accepta a cal] from the Con 
pregationa) Oburph at Deporeh, Jown, 
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MATTHEW THE PUBLICAN. 
BY OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. 
ATTHEW, or Levi (which seems to have been 
\ his original name), was the son of Alpheus. 
The original Aramaic name was Chalphai, which was 
variously perverted in its Greek rendering into Alpheus 
and Klopas, according as those who used it found it 
difficult or easy to retain the hard ch of the original. 
There is but one of the name mentioned in the Gospels, 
and he had married Mary, the sister, and probably the 
elder sister, of Mary, the mother of our Lord. 

As the name and what we know of the history of 
the family would imply, Alphzus, or Klopas, and his 
sons were devout and patriotic Jews; strict Pharisees, 
observing not only the Mosaic but the oral law, and 
full of that abhorrence and hatred of the Roman yoke 
which characterized, at this time, all the best Jewish 
families of Galilee. To them the Roman was not only 
an oppressor and tyrant, but an idolater. The Roman 
governor had defiled their temple and put his eagles 
over the doors of the Holy Place, and when the valiant 
and devout sons of Galilee had resisted this profana- 
tion he had slain them, and mingled their blood with 
the consecrated sacrifices of the temple service. 
Most of the family were devoted, from an early period 
of our Lord’s public ministry, to his cause. Two and 
possibly three of the sons were among his early follow- 
ers, and subsequently were Apostles; viz., James, 
designated the Less, or the Little, to distinguish him 
from James the son of Zebedee, who was, perhaps, his 
cousin; and Jude, or Judas, who is expressly said by 
Luke to have been the brother of James. There is a 
possibility that Simon, called Zelotes, or the Cananite 
(not Canaanite), was another of these brothers, and 
the arrangement of the lists of the Apostles, in which 
he is always placed in close proximity to James aud 
Jude, aud twice between the two, gives some ground 
for the conjecture. Joses, another brother, became 
an avowed Christ afver the resurrection. 
Mary, the wife of Alpheus, was a personal attendaut 
on our Lord in the lust year of his ministry, was near 
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him at bis crucifixion, und came with the ochers to the | 
| desired the uniou of tie divine aud haman 


} Jesus Chiist. 


sepulcher on the moruiuog of the resurrection. 

Ic was a marked charucieristic of this family thit in 
becoming followers of Christ they did not relinquish 
their uttachment to the Jewish worship aud te nple 
Jaines the Less, while the chief ptstor of the 
**the 


service. 
Christian church at Jerusalem, Was sirmimed 


Just,’’ by tue Pharisees of Jerusalem, fur hi, scrie 


servance of the laws of Moses; and his brother Joses | 


received the same title for the same reason. 


Upon this household, so devout, so conscientious | 


and so heroic, so full of the old Maccabean spirit, there 
had fallen a terrible affliction. 

One of these beloved sons, and he, perhaps, the Ben- 
jamin of the flock, had proved so wayward and sinful 
that he had ubandoned the God of his fathers, the 
temple worship, and had not only mingled with the 
hated, idolatrous Romans in all their 
but had actually taken service under them, and that 
most despicable service of all, the collection from his 
own countrymen of the Roman tax, which went in 
part at least for the support of heathen temples. 
Alas! that the son of a devout, God-fearing Israelite 
should have fallen so low. Even the outcasts, the 
sons of Belial, hesitated long before they thus sold 
themselves to work iniquity. But he had gone freely 
and voluntarily into the service of the heathen. A 
father’s stern commands, a mother’s earnest pleadings, 
the entreaties of a loviug sister and the expostulations 
of manly and pure-hearted brothers, the fair fame of 
the family, upon whose proud escutcheon no such blot 
had ever come since the days of their great ancestor, 
David—all these were of no avail to turn this wayward 
young man from the evil course he had chosen, and at 
length his name had been blotted from their record 
and, to all outward seeming, he was to them as if he 
had never lived. The neighbors and friends left out 
his name when they spoke of the children of Klopas 
(as in Mark vi., 3), and at morning and evening 
prayer no audible petition went up to heaven for the 
erring and sinful one. 

But, hardened as he was, and great as was the dis- 
tress he had given to his family, Levi was not beyond 
the free grace of the Redeemer of men. Jesus was his 
cousin, according to the flesh, and though he knew 
how the hearts of that dear family at Nazareth were 
breaking with anguish over him as utterly lost, yet 
He, the Divine Redeemer, did not despair of his recov- 
ery from the depth of his degradation and sin. Having 
loved him with an everlasting love, he would draw him 
out of the depths by the power of his loving-kindness. 

And so it came to pass that when Jesus had left 
Nazareth and the home of his youth for busy, bustling 
OCapernaum, because there he could accomplish a more 
comprehensive and effective work in establishing the 
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kingdom of God on the earth, his eye more than once 
rested on poor Levi, and he saw that, in spite of his 
bravado, his sins were making him wretched. 

And when on that bright summer morning he went 
from Peter’s house to his work of teaching and healing 
at the shore of the lake, as he passed the stall or booth 
where Levi was receiving the tolls and taxes he said 
only, ‘‘ Follow me;” and the tax-gatherer, a few mo- 
ments ago so hardened and brusque, instantly aban- 
doned his books and accounts, his money and receipts, 
and, rising from his seat, followed Jesus. Nor did he 
ever return to the base employment he had left. The 
change of heart and purpose, though apparently in- 
stuntaneous, was thorough and permanent. One evi- 
dence of its thoroughness was manifested in his desire 
to bring others who had fallen into the same degrada- 
tion as himself under the gracious influence of Christ’s 
teachings. ‘*‘ And Levi made him” (7. e., Christ), says 
the evangelist Luke, ‘‘a great feast in his own house; 
and there was a great company of publicans and of 
others that sat down with them.’ To these sinful 
souls our blessed Lord spoke words of forgiveness and 
pardon, and they became, as Mark tells us, his follow- 
ers thenceforward. 

As for Matthew, he undoubtedly grew in grace, and 
was restored to the loving favor of his family; for it 
was, at the farthest, but a very few months later that 
Jesus chose him as one of the twelve, and with him 
two, and possibly three of his brothers, the devout 
and exemplary James the Just being one, and gave to 
him his new name, ‘“ Matthew,” ‘* The gift of God.” 
Matthew’s remembrance of his early history and sins 
seem to have kept him humble, and have prevented 
him from participating in those unseemly wrangles as 
to who should be the greatest in which some of the 
others indulged; but he was a keen observer, and from 
the day when he abandoned his publican’s stall to his 
death he must have felt more profoundly than any of 
the others the certainty thet Jesus was the Son of 
God as well us the Son of Mary. 
was the earliest of the four, is in many respects the 
most full and complete in its record of Cirist’s public 
teachings, and though pervaded with a tone of sadness 
that his own nation shoild have r jected their Re- 


His Gospel, which 


decmer, if demonstrates as conclusively as could be 
natures in 
He aloue ia giviig the numes of the 
Apostles calls himself Matihew the Publican. 

Sach is one of the many portraitures of those who 
belong to the household of faith, when its few bold 
lines are subject d to the illumiuing light of a careful 
st.dy of the Book and the life and times in which it 
was written. 


PLIWARY REV‘ EW OUTL NES. 

By Mrs W. F 

It is an error in judgment to think that little chil- 
dren cannot remember much of what they are taught 
in the Sunday-school. They are at the age when mem- 
ory is most active. When we in mature life look 
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| back, we find that the scenes and happenings of our 


childhood, even in smallest details, are recalled more 
readily than circumstances which occurred when we 
were older. It is said that during the last hours of 
life those first days and years pass before the mind 
with great vividness. Dr. Guthrie, when dying, said 
to the friends about him, ‘‘ Sing me a bairn’s hymn.” 
And so they sang one to him which his mother had 
taught him as a little child. Prof. Agassiz in his last 
hours spoke only in the language of his childhood, the 
Swiss. 

There could not be a greater fallacy about little chil- 
dren than that contained in these words, ‘‘ They are so 
small that you cannot expect them to remember 
much.” On the contrary, they are so small that we 
ought to expect them to remember a great deal. If 
they do not remember what they are taught in the 
Sunday-school, it will be because the teacher fails in 
making impressions upon their minds. Review day, 
then, is useful as a test of teaching. It is useful to the 
children because it makes them responsible for remem- 
bering their lessons, and also gives them a pleasur- 
able opportunity to prove their faithfulness. A child 
always enjoys making known his acquirements. 

If we lift one link of a chain, all of the other links 
follow; so it is with memory when there is an associa- 
tion of ideas. Let the teacher take advantage of this 
law of mind, and conduct the review of each lesson 
with some picture, object, or symbol used in the teach- 
ing of that lesson. It may be done as follows: 

Christ, the children’s Saviour, recalled by a star. 
God’s care of little children, by a church. 
. The baptism of Christ, by a dove. 
. The temptation of Christ, by a lion. 
Ohristians as the light of the world, by a lamp. 
Keeping of the law, by a representation of the 
commandments. 

7. The rules for tongue and temper, by a red ecard, 

representing fire. 





8. Giving alms, by a round piece of paper. 

9. Our Father’s care, by a bird. 

10. The golden rule, by a gilt paper strip. 

11. The false and true, by a leaf. 

Let these things all be cut out of paper, and the 
name of the lesson they represent be written or printed 
on the back. On the Sundays before review let each 
child be given one of the eleven kinds, with the request 
that he will write, or get some one to write on it, what 
he can remember about that lesson. On Review Sun- 
day let them all be returned and read by the children 
themselves, or by the teacher in the presence of the 
class. 








Hooks and Authors. 


THE ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE. ! 

This is the most important contribution yet made to 
the literature of civil service reform. It is a notable 
evidence that zeal for the public welfare has not died 
out that a work of this character, prepared with great 
labor and at the author’s own expense, has been issued 
from the press. Mr. Eaton’s home studies in this grave 
political question have been reinforced by close ob- 
servation of the English system during a residence of 
some length in that country, and the book bears con- 
tinual testimony to the earnestness of purpose which 
inspired it and the wide and fruitful knowledge which 
has enriched it with the results of 
history. 


experience and 


Mr. Eaton shows by abundant historical evidence 
that the system of office-holding which quotes as its 
justification ‘‘to the victor belongs the spoils” is a 
relic of a feudal and half-barbarous age, when the idea 
of responsibility was wholly divorced from that of 
government, and when qualification for an office found 
no recognition in the turbulent arena in which place 
and profit were the prizes of successful struggling. 
In the time of Henry VII., Dudley and Empson stood 
first in the king’s esteem as servants of the State be- 
cause they had no rivals in the arts of extorting sup- 
plies for the royal chest. Cromwell’s rule marked the 
change from the hereditary to the spoil system. The 
exigencies of his position made it necessary that all 
the departments of government should be in the hands 

of his frieuds, but he made an advance in the endeavor 
to secure Competent and faithful men for the various 
places in his admipistration. How thoroughly and 
apparently hopelessly corrupt the administrative sys- 
tem of England was in the days of the later Stuarts 
ind of the Georges everyoue knows who knows any- 
thing of modern English history. It had all the vices 
f our own crude and vicious system, only they were 

intensifled. In 1853 Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir 
Stafford Northcote made a report on the state of the 
civil service which attracted the attention of all Eng- 
land. They found it full of incompetent men, whose 
lack of qualification for their various offices was only 
equaled by the ingenuity and energy with which they 
made their positions as lucrative as possible. Those 
members of influential families whose weakness of 
body or of mind unfitted them for any occupation 
which made the least demand on physical or brain 
power were quietly put on the civil service list and 
regularly paid for their imbecility. In a word, the Eng- 
lish civil service was found to be degraded by mental 
inferiority and characterized only by the absence of all 
the elements that were necessary to make it efficient. 

The English people were thoroughly aroused by the 
statements in this report, and began a struggle for the 
reform which reached its goal only in 1870, when Mr. 
Gladstone, who favored the movement, made competi- 
tion by examination the only door of entrance to the 
civil service. Since that time several committees have 
been appointed by Parliament to examine the present 
system, and their reports have noted a constantly in- 
creasing purity and efficiency in this important depart- 
ment of admivistration. 

The English civil service of to-day is a vast business, 
conducted on business principles. Changes of parties 
have no effect upon it; political revolutions leave it 
undisturbed. The fruits of the new system are alread) 
evident in the increasing numbers of skilled sefvants 
which fill its ranks, in the honesty and economy which 
characterize its management, and in the fact that 
requirements of character and intelligence are steadil) 
attracting to it a class of young men who regard it as 
affording an honorable career wholly apart from poli 
tics. No political assessments can be made on its ser 
vants, and no political service can be required ot 
them. A feature of the new system not to be over- 
looked is the increasing number of women for whom 
it makes a place, and who often possess, in rare degree, 
the qualities which pre-eminently fit them for such 
work. The reading of this hook must do good by set- 


its 


! Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of Abuses and 
their Reforms, and their Effect upon Amorican Politics. By 
Dorman B. Raton. Harper & Brothes, 
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ting in suggestive contrast with this efficient public 
service our own incompetent and corrupting system 
wd if such a contrast shall hasten by a single day the 
reform for which we are ripening, Mr. Eaton will have 
rendered the country a public service of the first mag- 
nitude. 

The Oxford Sermons of Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) This volume will be a surprise to many 
readers. That it will have many readers is beyond ques- 
The surprise will be produced by a variety of con- 
The sermons, with their introductory chap- 
ters upon ‘‘Liberal Christianity’? and ‘‘ Transitional 
Teaching,’’ must have sounded strangely out of place at 
Oxford University, forthey are of the most pronounced 
character in their collision with conservative and tradi- 
tional orthodoxy. Besides being delivered in the first 
university of the English Church, they were spoken by a 
Cambridge man, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College. 
They seem to make good the claim that the English Church 
s the most liberal of all the churches, and the least tena- 

jus in its hold upon traditional orthodoxy. It not only 
allows the publication of the work which was the logical 
precurser of this volume, ‘‘ Through Nature to Christ,” but 

nfides to the care of Dr. Abbott, as Head Master, one 

f its great public schools—the City of London School. 
rhe effort of the author of these sermons is to demonstrate 

reality of Christianity and the historical certainty of 

ts origin not by multiplying testimony but by reducing 
to its simplest terms. It isa contribution to that modern 
tem of apologetics which measures the value of a gem 
not by its size but by its purity, conscious that the Chris- 
tian Faith is superior to its witnesses, and needs no testi- 
mony which 1s not perfectly candid and fearless in its 
This school of thought has determined to throw 

if the ship much of the ballast which has been thought 
necessary to its steady motion. The effort is not to deny 

» supernatural but to show its naturalness; not to deny 

1¢ miraculous but to suggest that it is toa great degree 


tion, 
siderations. 


edless; to enlarge upon the human relationships of 
and demonstrate his history from the synoptic 
Gospelsonly. Dr. Abbott has treated this last subject more 
in the 10th vol. of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


just issuing 


Christ, 


at large 


the word ‘‘Gospels,” is certamly a fresh, careful, and 
scholarly statement of the views of the school of thought 
However much we may differ from 
certain of the conclusions of the author, as to the Fourth 
Gospel particularly, we cannot fail to admire his courage 
and candor. 


which he represents, 


He belongs to what he calls the ‘‘ Party 
of Growth.” The sentiment of Bacon, quoted by Dr. 
Abbott in the introduction to these sermons, expresses the 
purpose of this ‘‘ Party of Growth,”’ to follow ‘the ex 
ample of time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly and by degrees scarce to be perceived.” We do 
not doubt that this is the purpose; but it scarcely corre- 
sponds with this programme to announce that the Fourth 
Gospel belongs to the middle of the second century and 
is not therefore historic, consequently ‘out of court” 
n the witness to the life of Christ. 


“i 


Nor does it seem to 
s innovating by ‘‘ degrees scarce to be perceived” to de- 
ire, as do the last two sermons of this series, that only 

miracles of healing are likely to have attended the 
nistry of Jesus. 


Some Practical Hints on Wood Engraving. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 


is a misnomer, for 


By W. J. 
The title of this book 
in reality the “practical hints,” if se- 

ted from the general mass and placed by themselves, 
would hardly fill more than one-third of the volume. The 
irger part of this work is a criticism by Mr. Linton of his 
reviewers, the chief of whom are the *‘ Sun,” ‘‘ Nation,” 
and ‘“‘Scribner’s Montbly.’’ After a general pre- 
ninary assault he proceeds to the more delicate task of 
lissecting the utterances of his critics seperately and in 


detail. While it is true that Mr. Linton bas reason to be 


” 


Linton. 


* Times’ 


iggrieved at the sayings of bis ‘‘reviewers”’ it is also 
true that artists whose opinions the ‘‘ reviews” have pre- 
sented have had reason to be aggrieved at Mr. Linton’s 
engraving. The fault is well expressed in the words of a 
noted artist, who says, ‘‘ After Mr. Linton engraves my 
lrawings they are all Linton, and I am cut out altogther.” 
Mr. Linton defines fac-simile as ‘‘something done in ex- 
> While this definition is 
accurate it does not convey the sense in which the word 

ised by engravers, who employ it to signify a class of 
work; viz., all that kind of work that includes little or no 
tint. Mr. Linton’s explanations of tint work, or white 
ne, good and bad fac-simile, etc., are perhaps as intel- 
igible as they can be made. To the present style of en- 
graving from photographs Mr. Linton devotes a chapter. 


He will not engrave from photographs himself. 
{ 


ct likeness of something else.’ 


He says 
ole’s engraving of ‘‘ Modjeska’’ would have been better 
done froma drawing. This isa vast assertion. It is 
ery doubtful if it would have been as good, for the charm 
the picture lies in the delicacy of the lines which 
most skilled draughtsman could scarcely equal. Mr. 
makes an indefensible attack on Mr. Gibson’s 
‘rawings, but the last named gentleman is well able to 
é er for himself. Mr. Gibson stands among the fore- 
of landscape artists on wood, and of water color 


+ 


Linton 


most 


painters; and is scarcely less talented as a_ writer 


both of prose and verse. On the whole, there are some 
hints inthis book that engravers may appreciate, and per- 
haps appropriate; but as for the public, we fear that when 
they have perused the book thoroughly they will have but 
&0 Inadequate idea of what it is all about. 

Dr Henry Maudsley’s Pathology of Mind (New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1880) is the second part, here rewritten 
With additions, of a somewhat crude and ill-digested work 


D 





| tion to the scepter of an immaterial creator.” 
His article there published in part, under | 


| firms the ancient answer to the question, 


of the same author, published some dozen years ago, on 
the ‘‘Physislogy and Pathology of Mind.” Though en- 
larged with much new matter containing many curious 
facts from a copious observation, it is as lamentably lack- 
ing as was the original work in breadth and depth of 
vision. The author burrows in his physiological trenches 
where he sees no sun, and knows no horizon broader than 
that bounded by his physiological discernment. He does 
not believe in consciousness, and adopts Comte’s argument 
in disproof of this, not knowing that by his very process 
of argument he is proving the exact fact which he denies, 
and he takes for granted the current notion of his school 
that the mind is only a function of the brain, apparently 
never having thought of the difficulty of a function specu- 
lating about itself and canvassing its own operations. 
When Dr. Maudsley confines himself to physiological facts, 
respecting which he knows a good deal, and ceases to dis 
cuss psychological inquiries, respecting which he knows 
nothing, his matter is interesting and valuable, and in the 
closing chapter of the present work he has good sugges- 
tions as to the treatment of the insane. 

Solar Light and Heat; The source and the supply. 
Gravitation : with explanations of Planetary and Molec- 
By Zachariah Allen, LL. D. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) This work is by a retired merchant of Pruvidence, 
R. I. Its views, intimated in its title, will not receive 
many supporters among scientific students. A few sen- 
tences taken at random will serve to indicate its trust- 
worthiness in the scientific realm. *‘ The similar retlection 
of the vibrations excited by the orbital planetary force, 
we call sunshine.” ‘** The sudden disappearance of the ex- 
treme heat of a sultry summer day is accounted for by its 
conversion into electric action, eitt er by quiet diffusion or 
disruptive flashes of lightning.’’ And the conclusion of 
the whole matter is: ‘‘ Thus, finally, modern science con 


ular Forces. 


life? by verifying the fact that it is really ‘a vapor that 
appeareth for alittle time, and then vanisheth away.’ To 
this boundary line of physical science is now traced the 
final connection between mind and matter, by the electric 








What is your | 


chain that links together molecules in organisms and solar | 


systems, and holds the whole material universe in subje 
The press 
work is good. 

Public Health Reports and Papers. Volume IV. Pre 
sented at the meetings of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation in the years 1877-1878, with an abstract of the 


record of proceedings. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) An 


idea of the subjects discussed in this volume of 400 pages | 


will be best obtained from an enumeration of some of the 
titles of the viz: The Sanitary problems; and 
Drainage and Sewerage of Chicago, The Sanitary Value of 


essays, 


| Forests, Hygiene of Amherst College, Hygiene and High 
| er Education, Public Holidaysand Public Health, Sanitary 


| tarist. 


| 


| Southern States from time to time; each epidemic 


Safety in Railway Traveling; How to Study an Epidemic, 
History of the Epidemics of Yellow Fever which have invad- 
ed the United States since 1693 to 1878, Prevention of Pollu 
tion of Streams, &c. We have here a feast for the sani 
One half of the work is comprised of reports of the 
various epidemics of Yellow Fever which have infested the 
being 
ainply reported by a separate authority. The whole work 
should be specially interesting to the Southern part of our 
country, where epidemics are most prevalent and deadly 
Natural Science and Religion. Two lectures delivered 
to the Theological School of Yale College. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


By Asa Gray. 
Recently, on the announcement 


| that James Russell Lowell was appointed minister to Eng 


land, he was introduced to London society by a leading 


paper as having been for many years associated as in- 


| structor in the same institution in America with Prof. 


Asa Gray and two others equally eminent. As a botanist 
Prof. Gray ranks with the five or six first in the world; 


| and on reading this double defense of science and religion 


(from which copious extracts have already been made in 
these columns) we are confirmed in the opmion, formed on 


| the appearance of ** Darwiniana,” that his incidental discus 
| sions of the problems of theism entitle him to rank well- 


| comb, LL.D. 


| cise and clear way. 


| nigh as high among religious apologists as among natural- 


ists. He certainly deserves the gratitude of the Christian 
public for pausing now and then from his extensive, accu 


| mulating and unfinished labors in botany, to give the 


world a reason for the religious faith that is in him. 
istronomy for Schools and Colle ges. By Simon New- 
(Henry Holt & Co.) This is an excellent 
text book for the high schools and academies, and presents 
to the college student the outlines of the science in a con- 
Enough of the simple mathematical 


| questions of Practical Astronomy are given to show the 


| (D. Lothrop & Co, 


general method of thought by which astronomical results 
are reached, and the book throughout will prove accept- 
able to that class of readers who want to see cause and 
effect placed in perspicuous connection. The use of a 
large and a small type divides the book into more or less 
elementary portions, and it is well printed on good 
paper, with many illustrations, It is a good companion 
to Professor Newcomb’s “ Popular Astronomy,” and de 
serves what it will doubtless receive, an extensive circula 
tion. 

Evenings with the Doctrines, by Nehemiah Adams, D,D. 
appears in a revised edition, It has 
had already a large circulation, and has contributed doubt 
less to the confirming of those who hold the more con- 
servative forms of religious opinion. The work had its 
origin in 1858 in the ministry of Dr. Adams in Boston, and 
is now issued as the thirteenth volume in the series of 
“Sacred Classics’ by this author. The editorial work is 
done by the son of the author. The views of doctrine are 
unchanged from those first enunciated. 
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Complete Poetical Works, including all those in 
“* Arcadia;” 3 vols.—Donne’s (Dr. John) Complete 
Poetical Worss; 1 vol. 
Poets, Lansdowne Edition. Small crown 8vo, Gilt and 
gilt edges. Ill, Oxford red-line border............. 123 
Tennyson. — Shakspeare. — Byron. — Eliza Cook.— 
Scott.—Burns.— Moore.—Cowper.—Milton.—Words- 
worth.—Mrs. Hemans.—Hood. — Shelley. — Pope.— 
Mackay.—Goldsmith.—Dodd’s Beauties of Shake- 
speare.—Montgomery (J.).—Johason’s Lives of the 
Poets.—Heber’s (Bishop) Poetical Works.—Her- 
bert’s (George) Poems and Prose.—Songs, Sacred, 
&c.—Legendary Ballads.—The Poet's Year.—Camp- 
bell.—Keats.—Coleridge. 
oetry of America. Selections from 106 American Poets, 
from 1776-1876. Edited by W. J. Linton. 12mo..... 140 
andolph.—Hopefully Waiting, and other Verses. By An- 
OOm: WD, TH. MAMGOW. «5.055. since cc cecseiccoscccscoese. 1 50 
Shelley’s Poetical Works. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 3 
WO onc cocanduabobas tat tabeashebneatOs “emenphene. 56 12 00 
The Complete Poetieal Writings of Dr. J.G. Holland. Ill. 5 00 





Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
PuTNAM's CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE mailed on receipt of stamp. 
Brackett (Editor).—Poetry for Home and Schoul; a Collec- 


tion of Short Pieces. ........... cccccsesccceccecesess $1 25 
Bryant.—Thanatopals. ............ecccccces oor cceccccvcccs 2 50 
- IE BIB a oo oie ccc csic csv cecnneseseccs.s% 2 50 
The two bound together.............00.0.... +55: 2 50 
SEPMSINS POSCIORE WORE, « 0 065 6oci5cc cecscscsccsenecssesese 150 
Collins, Gray and Goldsmith..........-.........seeeeeeeeees 1 50 
Joodale (Elaine & Dora).—In Berkshire with Wild Flowers. 3 00 
* Apple Blossoms................. 125 
PE ORRIOEE WOHIIB Sos. 5 occ cecci ce vcesescncsisccncssccesce 3 00 
Klemm (Editor).—Poesie ftir Haus und Schiile............. 1% 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
713 Broadway, New York 

Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope. 3vole. Set........... $2 00 
Croswell, Rev. Wm., D.D.—Poems, Sacred and Secular..... 1 00 
Faber, Frederick W., D.D.—Hymns....... POO ee 150 
Keble, Rev. John.—The Christian Year..................+- - 100 
- bn Lyra Innocentium. Cloth.............. 25 
Kimball, Harriet Gs dbo v.08 06 vnee voseseees 12% 
- Swallow Flights of _— Le aaa 13 
RP INA. ais i500 ccccesssoncigsqecggeccddssgheataress 100 
naan nensinined oheronaie«ctpusmcredigs 1% 

Patmore, Coventry,—The Angel in the House, The Be. 
trothal, and The Espousals..............-...,.;0055 150 
Poetry for Children, 60 Ilustrations, Cloth, wit i Sei . 180 
Waring’ ‘8 Hymns and Meditations,.....,,..,., ; Sn endo 5 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
299 Washington Street, Boston. 
Allingham, Wm.—Songs, Ballads, and Stories. 16mo...... 
Arnold, Edwin.—The Light of Asia........ ...............- 
Alger, W. R.—Poetry of the Orient..........-......... 22s 
Barnes, Wm.—Kural Poenis 
EIN sii ec cnicleso cad ninnces bebebewsbaoedes 
Chadwick, John W.—A Book of Poems.................000 
Fawcett, Edgar.—Fantasy and Passion ................... 
Goethe.—Herman and Dorothea......... ° 
NE cc hahan pnecnece sais akseesceesinsawetemookscace 
Holy Songs, Carols, and Sacred Ballads....... ee Oe 
Houghton, Lord.—Poetical Works. 2 vols......... 
Hunt, Leigh.—The Book of the Sonnet 


Ingelow, Jean.—Poems: Various Editicns from $1 to....... 
“ NE Ry 5a o95.cinosecicerwaaaiavervacaas 
i III enki one eiicinnuseonbacstwemswoesce 
~ EER CT ae ere meaielneitecacts 
Keats, John.—Poetical Works....................cceecceees 
NIE IM forts aca cin dat ais:ecrcicie tmmisiei meas owulaawemen 


Miller, é jenqein. —Songs of the Sierras... .................. 


Songs of the Sun Lands.................. 

- The Ship of the Desert... oat pen eio 

- RR NI an ctnban: cocencceaesinwneacicw 
Mistral, F.—Miréio. Translated by H. W. Preston........ 
Morris, Lewis.—The Epic of Hades. .................008005- 


Morris, eesenen —The Earthly Paradise. 3 vols........... 


The Life and Death of Jason............ 
si The Lovers of Gudrun................... 
” Love is Enough................. - sieieraiseis 
“ The Defense of Guenevere, &c.......... 
“ The Eneid of Virgil..... .............0. 
“ The Story of Sigurd, the Volsung and 

the Fall of the Niblungs........,..... 

Moulton, Louise Chandler.—Poems................-..e.005 
PR, a OOD 6. oeics dk:nw o s'sietiecisivns osinisbast encores 
Putnam, A. P.—Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith.... 
I Tie eI 85 sine css tro sc tcnmemaalen g-ajerbedersleedcaisie% 

“ Ce vbivesaw aesensowen oavome 


Studies in Early French Poetry. By W. "Besant... 
Weiss, John.—West-Easterly Divan of Goethe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
331 Pearl Street, New York. 





te HaRPER’s CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents 


in stamps. 

Carleton’s Farm Ballads. 
' Farm Legends. 
ed Centennial Rhymes. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

SEN, WRI cco cece cacicsde aancedes SacmaSadacns 

INI NII co cece acs ruta cwbewas: Seasaccnaaewacdece 

EN os 5a. Raskin dinsdidsinng mensieMiae + eecmie 

Halleck’s British Poets. 

Mulock's Songs of Our Youth. ............6eccesescece paleed 

| re enn areern Pacers 

Poets of the Nineteenth Century. IIll....................4. 

DE UOROO, TOE TOR s aoc cess occccccnnsssnviessaces 

IID avs. nn daneiscadieravnnsocwapteecccsadesione 

Trowbridge’s Book of Gold and Other Poems. 

Wilson's Poets and Poetry cf Scotland. 2vols.. ......... 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 

12 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Calverley’s Fly-Leaves, (Leisure Hour Series)............ 
College Hymnal: A Book of Sacred Song................... 
Dobson's Vignettes in Rhyme..................ccccessesceee 
Johnson's Single Famous and Fugitive Poems............. 

ae Play-Day Poems. (Leisure Hour Series.)....... 
Library of Foreign Poetry: 
. Herz’s King Rene’s Daughter..................000. 
eer . 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. ...........0.cccccccccce 
TE TON. 6c ncksicccissesince Hoses aaureewanteubes 
OE II. oo nike vidcsiccsccaccswes Mace 
Goethe’s Poems and Ballads...........,.. oessmasne 
7. Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads.... ............... os. 
Beats Ss WepecteR ROA OGOAG noo. «oi eicccescinsccsesevececrvese 
Swinburne’s The Queen Mother, &¢............-.....e0 secu 
m5 Chastelard ......... AE eee oe epee Ne eae a 
- I IIE, So ivicncccsscenceseccnscemes 
Vers de Société. (Leisure Hour Series) 


TR moo 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, N. Y. 


~ 


SRRSSRSSSSSR SSSRS 


D. APPLETON & Co.'s CATALOGUE mailed free to any address in 


the United States. 


Bryant, Will‘'am Cullen.—Household Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $2 00 


Dana, Charles A.—Household Book of Poetry. Ill. Royal 
a 8s i 5k ot kimi ae codcpial esos ehseaee ban 
The same. Cheap edition. 
Globe Edition of the Poets. Per vol., 
Including: Burns.—Butler’s Hudibras.—Byron.— 
Campbell.—Chaucer.—Cowper.— Dante. —Dryden. — 
Hemans; 2 vols.—Herbert.—Kirke White.— Milton. 
—Pope.—Scott.—Spenser.—Tasso. 
Halleck, Fitz Greene.—Complete Poetical Works. 12mo. 
Moore, Thomas.—Complete Poetical Works. 8vo. Sheep. 
Southey.—Complete Poetical Works. 8vo. Sheep......... 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


Milton.—Complete Poetical Works, with a Sketch of his 
Life. Acme Edition. 

Aldus Edition. Half Russia.... ...................5+ 
Shakespeare.—Complete Works. With a copious glossary. 
Acme Edition Cloth..... ee pearen . 
Aldus Edition. Half Russia.................-0-.-+6- 
Works of Dante. The Vision: or Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise. Translated from the Italian by the Rev. 

H. F. Cary, A.M. With a chronological view of the 

age of Dante, and very full notes. Acme Edition. 

Aldus Edition. “Balt Russia... 
Works of Virgil. Translated by Dryden. Acme Edition, 


Goose ercssantcdncescecne $0 


2» _ 
Ra Ss 





PORTER & COATES, 
Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


INR NROE UII ono ois scsi csckinsiccicsione: on seesnerien $3 50 
Byrom.— Potion! Works... ..cccccccescscccccscccs 3 50 
Cowper.—Prose and Poetical Works........................ 3 50 


Hemans.—Poetica] Works 3 50 
Milton.—Poetical Works 


Moore.—Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. IIl............. 3 50 
Percy.—Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Consisting 

of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other pieces of 

the earlier Poets, with some of later date not in- 

cluded in any other edition............ iaebacda cute 3 50 
PGR --TIGUBORT WOME. nn i sicec ce scccdccegcceencs cenccncs 3 50 


Shakespeare.—Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Dramatic and Poetical, with the ‘“‘Epistle Dedic- 
atorie,”’ and the address prefixed to the first edi- 
tion of 1623, a Sketch of the Life of the Poet by 
Alexander Chambers, A.M., and glossarial and 
other Notes and References. Edited by George 
Long Duyckinek. Cloth... oo. ccccccccccccess cs 375 

Windsor Edition. 8 vols., 16mo, printed on laid and 
tinted paper, with steel illustration in every vol- 
ume. Cloth, extra, black and gold, per set......... 

Falstaff Edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo., with steel illus- 
trations in every volume. Cloth, extra, black and 


Ea ccsicden cotesemaenccschsrsencast) ssencdes 7 00 
Wordsworth.—Complete Poetical Works................... 3 50 
Coates.—The Children’s Book of Poetry. Compiled by 

Henry T. Coates. Containing over 500 Poems 

carefully selected from the works of the best and 

most popular writers for children. Ill. Cloth. 3 00 
Coates.—The Fireside Encyclopwdia of Poetry. Edited 

oy Mary TOORNee.. GROG. sg. oikic vedciccccscccccss. 5 00 
Derby.—The Iliad of Homer rendered into English Blank 

Verse. By Edward, Earl of Derby. With twelve 

steel engravings from Flaxman’s celebrated de- 

Glens. SVOMs. IMO. ClOER...065000.00.cccsccesce 3 50 
Gilbert.—The “‘ Bab” Ballads; or, Much Sound and Little 

Sense. By W.S. Gilbert. Cloth.................... 175 
Gurney.—The Garland. Compiled by Eliza P. Gurney. 

GE TRE ncn essicracatapeeaschcumeersess) | sacina 1 50 
Hoffman.—Complete Poetical Works of Charles Fenno 

IN, Moc nicedacict ied aatndl esa conasions 1% 
Hood.—Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. Two vols,, 12mo, 

Nas Gren sbie hora cin ceae uae Ra anad saan deen udeaciene 8 00 
Horace.—The Odes of Horece. Translated into English 

verse, with a Life and Notes, by Theodore Martin. 

NG). EM tihn, Sasa sister aewaiewy cbwhreencincabena.si 1 00 
Scott.—The Lady of the Lake. A Poem in Six Cantos. By 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 16mo. Cloth.............. 1 50 
Watson.—Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. By John T. 

WON IIIS. au tusesnantainice cas, seceedsabe 150 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Popular Octavo Poets. Each......... ........-0008 3 00 

Burns.—Byron.—Campbell.—Cyclopedia of Female 

Poets.—Hemans,—Milton.—Young.—Gray, Beattie 

and Collins.—Moore.—Rogers.—Scott and Shake- 

speare. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets. Per vol............... ri) 


Containing: Goldsmith.—Burns; 8 vols.—Gray.— 
Cowper; 3 vols.—Falconer.—Shakespeare.—Pope : 
8 vols.—Akenside.—Milton; 3 vols.—Kirke White.— 
Surrey.—Young; 2 vols.—Prior; 2 vols.—Wyatt.— 
Dryden; 5 vols,—Collins,—Beattie.—Church; 2 vols. 
Spenser; 5 vols.—Thomson; 2 vols.—Chaucer; 6 
vols.—Parneli.—Butler; 2 vols.—Swift ; 3 vols. 
Allibone, S. Austin.—New Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions 5 00 
Boker, G. H.—Kinigsmark, &.................022ccee cee eees 
Furness, Mrs. H. H.—Concordance to Shakespeare’ s Poems 
NINN cierto a Sieisls hs iicle kidd Catialet Soc caie'sites cas biesiouwainls 
Gray's Poems 





Lanier’s (Sidney) Poems............... ‘ 

Pallock’a (award) Poems...........:.cccsccccccsccosceccses r 

Read, Thomas Buchanan.—Poetical Works................. 5 25 

eG casa aca gc caahieseainesies sAicinaeaas 1% 

Shakespeare's Complete Works....................00eec0eee 12 00 
» Chiswick’s Press Edition.................... 12 50 
” Handy Volume sale Cen Se Pe ae 9 00 
“ Diamond WY ec osbsieesakeeieanins 2 00 
* Variorum D. maswcusamamacsaceee 400 

Tennyson's Poems................ o Se ERNCaBas wea neaeeea ces 2 00 





CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINCER, 
624, 626 and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Burns.—The Complete Works of Robert waste including 
his Correspondence, ete. Cloth.................... $3 00 








Byron’s Works. 1 vol., 8vo., complete..................... 2% 
Cowper and Thomson's Prose and Poetical Works, in 1 vol., 
in ahiiactisdacncsscdasuauaesdnscek cele? }ssscbbanes 2 50 
SOO A.B WON FOI Sc cctsnesianceccasesecias oaes 5 
Golden Songs of Great Poets. Illus. Cloth................ 5 00 
a ER ee ee 275 
Moore.—Complete Poetical Works. 1vol. Cloth.......... 200 
Shakespeare.—Complete Dramatic and Poetical Works, 
with a summary outline of the Life of the Poet, and 
a description of his most authentic portraits; col- 
lected from the latest and most reliable sources hy 
John 8, Hart, LL.D. The text edited by W. G. 
Clark and W. A. Wright. Illus. 1 vol., we 8vo. 
ee en en Sescgs obser 3 00 
Thomson's Seasons. 1 vol., 16mo.................00-cceeece B 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Blohersteth, Bev. E. H.—Yesterday, To-day end Forever... $1 25 
The Two Brothers, &c..... ...... 200 
Bonar, Horatius, D.D.—Hymns of Hope and Faith.... .... 2% 
CASSELL, PETTER, CALPIN & CO., 
596 Broadway, New York, 
Leopold Shakespeare, The,,,.,,....-......, oo eae Genenaeel 4 0 
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POETRY (continued). 





MACMILLAN & CO., 
No. 22 Bond Street, New York. 


Sa 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











the price ef their edition de luwe of Thack- 
eray. Of the 1,000 copies printed, 700 have 
been sold. 

—Firmin, Didot et Cie., of Paris announce 
a new edition of Sir Walter Scott’s works, 


NOU BI vi ovin ska ddsndiesccssecces each $1 25 | which itis promised shall be the most sump- 
Shakespeare, Burns. tuous ever produced. 
— — —Before Buckle was thirty years old it 
Gackt” haein was claimed for him that he had studied 
Cowper. nineteen languages, including, besides the 


Arnold, Matthew.—Poetical Works. 12mo 2 00 | classics, all the prominent tongues of modern 
Burns.—Poetical Works. 2vols.,16mo.. 3 75} Europe. 
Clough, Arthur H.—Poetical Works, 12mo 2 00 —Mr. Lowell’s appointment to the English 
Kingsley, Chas.—Poetical Works. 12mo. 2 00] mission has created such a demand for his 
ag Rev. John.—Poems. 38 vols. oes works abroad that Macmillan & Co. an- 
MR de acinicsasl nan seanaanescennaecs f 
Trench, Archbishop. — Poetical Works. — . ee and complete editon of the 
BN tive knapacnenconenssrepocenasenwe 2 25 | Same, revised by the ay _— 
a “A : — 
— — Series.—Selected Vol- onesie “ian Guan the Motto,” cam 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of English ccusist of twenty-five thousand copies. Of 
RT CRITE Peed rer 1 25 | his *‘ Blot on the Queen’s Head,” upwards 
a Children’s Treasury.......... 1 25 | of 100,009 have been already sold. 
Patmore’s Children’s Garland........... 123 —The twenty-eighth volume in Appleton’s 
Alexander's Sunday Book of Poetry..... 1 25 | ‘* International Scientific Series’’ will be 
Palmer.—The Book of PN vias snc siie.sse 125 | prog, Huxley’s monograph on the “ Cray- 
Arnold, Matthew.—Selected Poems...... 1 fish,” a valuable feature of which is an ex- 
Wordsworth’s Select Poems by Arnold.. 1 25 . 
Aitken’s Scottish Songs..... ..........+. 1 25 | Daustive bibliography of the whole subject. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. Masson. 2 —The amusing author of “ Travels with a 
WIMP teerachisecinszchorsaagateas 3 00 | Donkey in the Cevennes ” has ready a third 
Hullah.—The Song io cxsstdecavasns 125|book called ‘“‘The Amateur Emigrant,” 
Herrick’s Select Poems.................+ 1% 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
wknowledged in its earliest sub mt iasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
inall cases. “ 
A. 8. BARNES & Co. 
Parker, Rev. E. P.—The 8.8. Hymnal........... 
W. Woop & Co. 
Beard, G. M.—Nervous Exhaustion....... eecccce 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
Brown, Capt. T.—Taxidermist’s Mavual........ 
Lacretelle, Heari de.— Lamartine and his 
i. a, NACE 
ucas 


Oppert, Ernest.—A eh te a 

Stoddard, W. O.—The iseane 

Tylor, Alfred.— United States Tarif Showbeneceoas 

SHERMAN CLUB OF CINCINNATI. 

Poore, Benj. P.—Life and Public Services of 

JOHN BROFMAMN... wcc0 ..-ccccecccccccsceccocce 
GEO. vay me he a 
Braddon, M. E.—Put to the Test....... 
Gaboriau. Emile.—Capt. € Kenta 








which relates how the author journeyed as 
a steerage passenger from Glasgow to New 
York, ete. 

—Prof. Asa Gray's lectures on “‘ Natural 
Science and Religion” and Rev. G. Fred- 
erick Wright’s volume on *‘The Logic of 
Christian Evidences’ are the two most im- 
portant additions for some time to the Apol- 
ogetics of Christianity. 

—Whittaker’s Almanac is an English pub- 
lication containing a very large amount of 
valuable statistical information concerning 
not only England but the whole world. It 
may be had of the International News Co., 
Beekman Street, New York, for, fifty cents, 

—Harper & Brothers have ready for im- 
mediate issue a new and fine edition of Hil- 
dreth’s ‘‘ History of the United States,” 
the excellent library dress which they have 
already given to Hume, Motley, and Macau- 


2|lay. Hildreth’s is after all the standard 


) 5 : 
Norris, W. E.—Heups of Money........ .. se+-+s 0 history of the United States. e 
Vincent, Jacques.—The Return of the Prin- . —Vol IV. of Brown’s Phonographic 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


Glaister, Elizabeth,—Needlework ........++..+++ 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
Huxley, T , F. R. 8.—The Crayfish........... 


Nettleship. + Vergil.... — ..sesees -e-ee-eeee 
Spencer, Herbert.—( eremonial Institutions.. 
J. 8. OGILVIE & Co. 
Sargent, G. E.—The Puor Clerk.. 
ROBERT CARTER & Bros. 
—— Hester Trueworthy’s Royalty. 1 
Pool, Lag ay 2G —Annotations upon the Bible. 
Vols. L., Il. and [11 
F. H. REVELL, CHICAGO. 
Needham, Mrs. G. C.—Woman’s Ministry....... 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 


Monthly (D. L. Scott-Brown, 737 Broadway, 
N. Y.) consisting of the parts issued in 1879, 
contains much useful information about 
phonography and phonographers, addressed 
to beginners in the study of winged words 
as well as to the adept, each of whom may 
protit by the study of this periodical. 

-. —An interesting edition to the Literature 
of Travel is Oppert’s work on Corea, entitled 
“A Forbidden Land.” Corea has hitherto 
been almost hermetically sealed to foreign- 


— Songs OE i siinn st snsasencncsccctensnccceces 35 — and i a only just — beginning to yield 
LEE & SHEPARD. to a pressure from without. M. Oppert 
Brown, G. W., M.D.—Old John Brown........... 25| visited the mysterious peninsula a short 
HARPER & Bros. time since, and was successful, after various 
Virgenes ne auoe The Return of the Pri 19| perils and adventures, in effecting a com- 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Wright, J. McNair.—A Day with a Demon 
N. TIBBALS & SONS. 
ae healchctscspercention of Christ to Chris- 
y 


PO Ree eee ener neem eerageeeesenseseeseeeeesee 


MAGAZINES. — Californian, Guide to Holiness, 
ove | a Amer can Journal of ®cience, Sani- 
, Banker’s, a e, Unk New Englander, 
Gennvhantioual Year ee nion Sunday-school 
Association Recorder. Jerusalem. Vicks 
Moocthly, Hemiletic Monthly, vrinceton Review, 
Indian Question, Dr. Talmage Vindicated, Little 
Gem, I7tb Report Maryiand Institution, Fruit 
. American Journal of Philology. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden is expected 


out in the spring. 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes’s ‘ The Manliness 
of Christ” is proving very popular. 

—The latest addition to the newspaper 
press of London is entitled ‘‘ Chat.” 

—One London bookseller takes 700 copies 
regularly of ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly.” 

—The evidence increases that Shakespeare 
is the authentic spelling, and not Shak- 
spere. 

—Mr. Swinburne says that the study of 
Shakespeare has always been‘his chief de- 
light and resource. . 

—Mr. Edwin Arnold, the author of “‘ The 
Light of Asia,” hus just had a narrow escape 
from drowning on the Nile. 

—H. Holt & Co. are to bring out a new 
edition of Rossiter Johnson’s ‘‘ Famous Sin- 
gle Poems,’’ under a slightly different title. 

—The copyrights on Bulwer’s novels are 
beginning to expire, and a series of six- 
penny reprints is announced by F. Warne 
& Co. 

—Mr. Eugene Lawrence has written a 
“Primer of American Literature,’’ which 
will shortly appear in the ‘ Half- Hour 
Series,” 

—Smith, Elder & Co. have again raised 





mercial treaty of some importance. 

—A superb editéon of the complete works 
of Rembrandt is soon to appear in Paris in 
three volumes royal folio, and one port- 
folio, at $150 for plain copies, $300 for cop- 
ies on Holland and Japanese paper, and $600 
for copies on Whatman, Holland and Jap- 
anese paper. Only 500 copies in all are to 
be printed. Notwithstanding the expensive 
character of the work, a large portion of the 
edition has been already taken up. Intend- 
ing subscribers may send their names to Mr. 
J. W. Bouton, in this city. 


MARTINEAU—ALGER. 


Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 


Second Series. By JAMES MARTINEAU, 
LL.D., D.D. One volume. Crown 8vo. 
Price, $2.00. 


This new volume is a continuation of the 
plan which called forth the first ‘“* Hours of 
Thought” (price $1.50), an “offering to the 
needs of our time in aid of personal religion.” 





A Critical History of the Doctrine of 
a Future Lite. By WILLIAM R. ALGER. 
A new edition, the eleventh, with six new 
chapters and a complete Bibliograpby of 
the subject, comprising 5,000 titles, by 


Ezra Abbot. Onevolume. 8vo. Price, 
$3.50. 





Author’s Home Edition. 


Jean Ingelow’s Poems, A new edition, 
with a view of the author’s home in Old 
Boston, England, the tower of St. Botolph’s 
Church in the distance. One volume. 
18mo. Diamond size, Price, $1.00. 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers. 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


EASTER VOICES. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 
Broadway, corner of Twentieth St., 
New York, have just published Eas- 
TER VOICES, consisting of Selections 
in Verse and Prose, CUT IN THE FORM 
oF A Cross, with beautiful floral de- 
signs on the covers, tied with a ribbon. 

PrRIcE, 40 CENTs. 

Sold by the booksellers, or sent by 
the Publishers, prepaid, on receipt 
of the price in postage-stamps. 


The Cheapest and Best Yet. 


$17 00 WORTH OF BOOKS FOR $4.75, 


FAIRBAIRN’'S TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, 2 vols., 
8vo. complete. (From the last rn edition.) 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 








With enlar, “7k sagenee. Formerly z peeeene pa ot .o. 00. 
THE BEST WORK on tne “* TY LE,” 
and GEIKIE’S LIFE OF CH RIST, COMPLETE, 


LARGE type.with ALL the marginal references, notes 
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The Bome. 


OF JEWELS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 
Mr. BEECHER; LAICUS; JENNIE. 


ENNIE. I want to give a present to a friend; I 

will say, a daughter. I have an idea that I want 
something beautiful rather than useful, and that will 
be permanent; something that will last her a lifetime 
and will then go down to her children after her. 

Mr. Beecher. I object to your use of the terms use- 
ful and beautifal; the thing which feeds the mouth is 
not more useful than that which feeds the eye or the 
ear. We call the necessaries of life the things which 
sustain the human body; in a sense that is true, but it 
is a low sense. ‘‘Man cannot live on bread alone.” A 
piece of color is as useful as a piece of bread. A beau- 
tiful stone isthe incarnation of light and color; it will 
endure as long as life lasts; it carries a sentiment 
with it; it feeds the higher demands of man; it is 
often better than a shoe, a hat, or a meal. 

Laicus. Then you don’t object to the use of jewelry? 

Mr. Beecher. No, I would cultivate it everywhere. 
I cultivate the love of it. I carry around stones with 
me, and when I am tired and wearied I take them out, 
put them upon the table and look at them; they act 
upon me as a strain of music. I have more comfort 
from some stones than nine out of ten companions. 

Laicus. The general judgment of the religious world 
is against indulgence in precious stones; at least it 
has been. 

Mr. Beecher. The prejudice against jewels is a rem- 
nant of that prejudice which was entertained against 
fine raiment, against painted windows, against orna- 
mental architecture; in short, against music itself and 

_the fine arts, and embellished literature. But the rea- 
sons which held good with iconoclasts have worn 
away and ceased; thoughtful Christian men and 
women all the world over are dropping those prejudices 
in regard to precious stones. Why should they not? 
If it was right for the high priest among the Jews to 
wear twelve manner of precious stones on his breast- 
plate, was it wrong for those who looked upon him to 
admire those hues? Is there any part of the Scripture 
where there is a rebuke upon these things? Do not we 
read in the Revelation of John of the heavenly glory; 
does he not employ, to heighten our conception of the 
state of the blessed, the whole vocabulary of all the 
then known precious stones; are not rings and seals 
which were made of precious stones recognized 
throughout Scripture? 

Laicus. What do you say of Paul’s admonition *‘ that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety; not with braided hair, 
or gold, or costly array, but (which becometh women 
professing godliness) with good works.” 

Mr. Beecher. Timothy was the bishop of the Greek 
churches, and Paul’s utterances in the main may be 
considered as local, and addressing and founded upon 
the habits of the Greek women. There never was on 
earth a hation where the women, as a whole, were so 
low as in Greece—where education was forbidden; 
where what we should regard as an accomplished 
education was the infallible sign of an unvirtuous 
woman. It was very natural that they should seek 
the adornment of the person rather than the adorn- 
ment of the mind. The apostle may be regarded as 
holding up two methods by which woman may make 
herself lovely ; one the external ornamentation, which 
is meretricious, the other the substantial qualities of 
the soul—and those he enjoins took rather the former 
than the latter. It is not to be regarded, certainly, as 
a protest against the use of jewels. 

Laicus. Well now—TI leave Paul out of the question, 
as well as Timothy and the Greeks and all that—come 
to the nineteenth century. What do you say of women 
going about with their fingers covered with rings and 
heavily bejewelled as they do now? I donot see much 
of it myself, but I am told of it and read of it in the 
newspapers. Is it right that anyone should with such 
great ostentation make a display of wealth in this 
direction when so many are threatened with great 
poverty here, and among the Irish people there are 
two or three hundred thousand on the brink of starva- 
tion? 

Mr. Beecher. Well, there are two questions involved 
in that: one is the question of moderation and good 
taste in adornment, and the second question is the 
right of any adornment. As to the first, those 
who crowd jewels upon them are to be condemned, 
both on moral grounds and on the grounds of good 
sense. There is nothing more distasteful to a culti- 
vated eye than to see a woman making herself a jewel- 
er’s shop; putting four, five, six, or eight rings on 
one hand and an equal number on the other. Diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies all mixed, with scarcely room on 
the fingers to hold them, is simply vulgarity; and a 
woman is inexcusable who wears gems in such coarse 





taste. But because an uneducated taste loads a wo- 
man down with all manner of flaunting ribbons we 
don’t say she should wear none at all; because a per- 
son who is not well-bred wears all the colors of the 
rainbow in her dresses we don’t say it is not right 
to wear any colors discriminately. As to the other 
part of your question, our right to wear precious 
stones when the world needs so much money, that is 
still more important, and by far the most profound 
question of the present time. It strikes everyone as 
being a solecism. But when you reflect a moment 
on the organization of society it assumes a very dif- 
ferent aspect. If all men were upon one single level 
they could not go on developing; there would be 
neither aspiration nor ambition, upon which society 
organizes itself naturally. There are living at the bot- 


| tom the dull and incompletely developed; above them 


a class better, finer cultured; above them a still higher 
class; ard so on. Now, suppose the first class sell 
everything they have and sink to the level of the second 
class; the same duty meets them there, and they sink 
down to the third class; the same reasoning would 
sink them down to the very lowest class; the same 
reasoning would compel them to live in caves. No. 
We find the effect of wealth and taste and beauty is to 
awakens a love of beauty in the class below; it leavens 
down into the class below and so into the class below 
that; and thus it draws society up from the founda- 
tions. Society works itself upward, the higher soci- 
ety drawiug up the lower. This is not confined to 
diamonds: it is applicable to orchards, gardens, to 
books and pictures—it is applicable, in short, to all the 
food of the higher facalties. 

Jennie. Well, ought there not to be some ground 
of moderation in the use of these things? and, if so, 
what principle should be laid down? 

Mr. Beecher. You can lay down no rule whatever. 
The responsibility lies upon every man to form a judg- 
ment for himself. Ido not want a hierarchal priest to 
interpret for man the economy of this world; I prefer it 
to be brought upon every father and mother and every 
man in a Christian station of life to form a judgment 
for himself. Every man in possession of property 
has a right to beauty, but what forms of beauty is a 
question he himself must determine; it cannot be de- 
termined by a rule or statement of principle. What will 
amount to the working of a rule may do in one state of 
society, but it will not do in another state of society; 
the same rule would not apply to Paris prosperous and 
Paris besieged and starving. You can really have no 
rule. What would do for a civilization working 
among the Indians would not do in New England, 
where civilization is carried up toa great point. A 
man should dedicate his whole property to Christ, and 
distribute it, first to himself and his children, second, 
to the town in which he lives, third, to the church and 
to the larger community; but in what proportions 
must be determined by himself, guided by such light 
as is within his reach. 








TEA CULTURE. 
By Mrs. HENRY WarpD BEECHER. 

tee China the tea plant blooms in November and 

the seed ripens the next autumn. The seeds when 
gathered are kept in sand until the next spring, when 
they are sown in seed-beds or in the rows where the 
plants are to grow, in which case they are planted 
about five feet apart each way. When about eighteen 
inches the leading sprouts are pinched off, to make the 
plant grow bushy. They are never allowed to get 
over five feet, and three feet is thought to be the most 
profitable, producing the most delicately-flavored 
leaves. When three years old the shrubs. begin to 
yield, though but a small quantity. From that age they 
will bear more and more plentifully, and continue in 
good condition and flavor till the eighth or some- 
times the tenth year, when they decline in quantity and 
flavor and are rooted out to make room for new 
plants or are cut down, leaving the stumps, around 
which spring up the young shoots which are at once 
brought under care and cultivation. The shrub thrives 
well and yields abundantly when planted on the 
mountain or hill sides, for the vegetable matter washed 
down from those elevations gives the plants the fer- 
tilization most needed, and especially when it is com- 
bined with the disintegrated lime-stone or granite 
which is commonly found in those elevations. The 
northern parts of China are too cold, and the extreme 
southern parts too warm, for successful tea-culture. 
Much, therefore, depends on the location, character of 
the soil, and climate. 

The younger the leaf, or bud, the more delicate the 
flavor, and of course from these very small leaves 
there cannot be a large quantity gathered at one 
picking. The picker has a bag or basket slung over 
his shoulders into which he throws the different 
grades, picking leaf by leaf with great care so as to 
mix the qualities, or ages, as little as possible. To 





leave his hands free the bag falls over his back. By 


hard work an expert can pick fifty pounds of leaves a 
day; but twenty pounds is considered a good day’s 
work. Four pounds of the freshly gathered leaves 
will make one pound of tea when they are cured. In 
picking, the shoot or small branch is held forward by 
one hand, and the blade, or parts of the leaf each side 
the stem, broken off with the other hand and thrown 
into the proper place in the basket or bag. No part of 
the stem is gathered with the leaf for the best teas; 
not even the slender stem running through the middle 
of the leaf; the immaturity and tenderness of the leaf 
being the guarantee of the first quality. 

In the green tea district the shrub is never allowed 
to grow very old, but is renewed earlier than the black 
tea. The finest black tea, like the best green, is made 
from the young buds before they open into leaflets. 
These delicate teas are very expensive, and will not 
bear transportation. The black teas of this quality are 
called Pekoe, or Pak-ho (‘‘white down,” or ‘white 
leaf-bud”’), because the early leaf-bud is covered with 
a white, silky down. It is also called Flowery Pekoe. 
The next best, or second grade, of a few days’ longer 
growth, when the silky hairs begin to fall off, is the 
Orange, or ‘‘ black-leafed,” Pekoe; the third and still 
more mature leaf is the Souchong, ‘ small and scarce 
sort;’’ but the leaf for this, though fully expanded, is 
taken from the youngest shoots of the tree, which are 
generally fresher and finer than on the older branches 
or shoots. The fourth picking, as the leaves grow 
larger and coarser, makes the Congou, or Koong-foo 
(‘‘labor,” or ‘*made with care”); and the fifth and 
last is the Bohea. 

The green teas are also divided into five sorts or 
classes, namely : 4 

1. Hyson Pekoe, or Loong-toing (‘‘before the 
rains”), which is made from the very earliest buds, 
and, like the Flowery Pekoe, is too delicate for trans- 
portation. 

2. Gunpowder, or “‘ pearl tea.” ‘This is best quality 
imported, and is so named from the smallness and 
roundness of the grain. It is even more carefully 
picked than the third quality—Hyson—but, like that, 
every separate leaf is twisted and rolled by hand; and 
itis on account of the extreme care and great labor 
necessary to the proper curing of this variety that 
both Gunpowder tea and Hyson are so difficult to ob- 
tain pure and are so expensive. 

3. Hyson—not quite as carefully selected and han- 
dled as Gunpowder. There is really no appreciable 
difference, the Gunpowder being selected from the 
Hyson, choosiug the roundest and best-rolled leaves, 
and hence its granular appearance, which gives it a dis- 
tinctive name from the Hyson. 

4. Hyson-skin is the inferior leaves of the Hyson, 
separated while curing them. In preparing the Hyson 
all the coarser leaves—those of a yellowish color or 
not so closely twisted or rolled—are set apart as ref- 
use or Hyson-skin, or, as the Chinese call it, ‘‘skin- 
tea,’’ and sold for much less. 

5. Twankey is the poorest of all the green teas, 
holding the same relation to them that Bohea does to 
the black teas. It is little used, except by those un- 
able to procure a finer quality, and of late years little 
of this quality is imported. It is grown in a different 
district from that which produces the Hysons. 

The tea merchant, buying green tea from the farmer, 
passes it through successive sieves till the leaves, being 
thus separated into the varieties mentioned, are ready 
to be fired. They are put into an iron pan and sub- 
jected to a great degree of heat, which gives the leaves 
a light twist and brings them up to their color. The 
tea which passed the first sieve is now put into a win- 
nowing machine, and the fan blows the smallest leaves 
to the furthest end; but the larger, broken leaves re- 
main at a shorter distance. The best teas, as the Gun- 
powder or Hyson, are heavier or lighter as they have 
more or less sap or juice, and they keep nearer or are 
blown farther off according to their respective grav- 
ity, and are thus separated by this winnowing machine. 

When this process is finished, the young leaf which 
takes the longest twist through the heat will be the 
young Hyson; but that which takes the round twist 
will be Gunpowder. The same process is carried out 
to separate the Hyson from the Twankey. 

Another mode of preparing the leaves after they are 
bought from the farmer is to begin the drying pro- 
cess in the sunshine. The leaves are then taken to the 
firing house, where are large flat iron pans over char- 
coal stoves. After these are heated toa certain de- 
gree about three-quarters of a pound of the leaves are 
placed on each pan and stirred briskly with a peculiar 
kind of brush. As fast as the leaves are sufficiently 
curled they are swept into baskets and rubbed between 
the hands to make them curl still closer. They are 
then again placed in the pans over the stoves. This 
process is continued until they are ready to be packed 
in chests and sold, There is no truth, we think, in the 
statement that green tea gets its color from being 
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dried on copper plates, though it is probable that in 
heating green tea the drying and curling are accom - 
plished as rapidly as possible, before the color can 
change very much, while the process is greatly pro- 
longed in curing black tea, and repeated with long 
periods of exposure to the air, sometimes even for a 
whole night, so that a kind of fermentation takes place 
before the ‘‘ firing” is completed. 

After the teas are dried the choicest kinds are 
spread out on a table and assorted before packing. 
The chests in which the tea is to be packed, well lined 
with tin foil, are now brought to be filled. One bare- 
footed laborer steps into the chest—refreshing and 
appetizing thought !—while another pours in the tea- 
leaves, which the first treads down firmly, and when 
the chest is full the lid is soldered down. 

Many attempts have been made to cultivate tea in this 
and other countries, but the expense of labor and the 
extreme care needed to collect and separate the vari- 
ous kinds aregreat difficulties in the way. If Yankee 
ingenuity can contrive machinery, or some safe mode 
for gathering and curing tea with less expense, there 
is no reason why we should not be able not only to 
supply our own country with tea, but, as with beef, 
cheese, etc., reverse the usual mode and supply other 
countries. It is generally understood that much of the 
labor and careful manipulation of tea are necessary 
solely to prepare it for the ocean voyage. It is impos- 
sible to import the very best teas and secure that rich- 
ness and delicacy of flavor so much esteemed in China. 
The time may, and probably will, come when our 
Southern States shall furnish us the best teas, unin- 
jured by the severe treatment of firing and drying, 
but pressed into solid cakes of dried leaves, as is 
done now with other herbs. In this case the tea will 
only need the roasting to develop the flavor, as in 
coffee, and being used as soon as ‘‘ fired,” or roasted, 
we shall secure the choicest tea. And if, after roast- 
ing our tea, we also grind the leaves or rub them 
to powder before pouring on the boiling water, we 
shall have achieved the highest success in tea-making. 

The Tartar tribes from the borders of Russia to the 
Eastern Ocean, to make their tea more portable and to 
preserve it, moisten the leaves with some slightly 
glutinous fluid and then press them into molds in the 
form of bricks. When needed they scrape off a por- 
tion of the brick and boil it with butter, flour, milk 
and salt. Some travelers who have tasted it say it is 
far from unpleasant. The Tartars also use it in the 
usual way for a drink. 








AT THE DOOR. 
‘© Wao is it knocks this stormy night? 
Be very careful of the light!” 
The good-man said to his wife, 
And the good-wife went to the door; 
But never again in all this life 
Will the good-man see her more. 


For he who knocked that night was Death; 
And the light went out with a little breath; 
And the good-man will miss his wife 

Till he, too, goes to the door, 
When Death will carry him up to life 


To behold her face once more. 
—[Selected. 


IN THE SICK ROOM. 
THE BED. 
By Miss E. R. Scovin. 
Of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

HE most important article of furniture in. a sick 
room is of course the bed; and where the illness 
seems likely to be protracted it is well worth taking 
a little trouble to procure an easy and convenient one. 

The bedstead should, if possible, be of iron and not 
too low. It is much easier to wait upon the occupant 
when each trifling service does not entail bending 
nearly to the ground, as would be the case were the 
bedstead in use one of the ordinary, fashionable kind. 
The best foundation is a wire woven mattress with a 
thick hair one over it. Feather beds should be ab- 
jured as an abomination. They are not comfortable 
for more than a very short time after they are made. 
The weight of the body pushes the feathers into hills on 
each side, leaving it lying in a veritable valley of humili- 
ation. 

If a wire woven mattress cannot be obtained ‘a 
common excelsior or husk one will answer, though it 
not so good. 

An oblong piece of rubber sheeting is a great protec- 
tion. Over it spread a cotton sheet and tuck it well under 
the mattresses, as it ought not to require changing for 
several days. A draw sheet, which is simply a large one 
folded once lengthways, should be placed across the 
bed and the ends firmly secured by thrusting them 
under both mattresses. This caa be taken off with 
much less trouble than is necessary to to remove the 
under sheet, and can be kept tight and free from wrin- 
kles, which are one of the most fruitful causes of bed 
sores, 











Enough pillows must be used to support the shoul- 
ders and head comfortably, some persons liking several, 
others not more than one. If anumber are usedthe one 
next the back must be put on first and the others each 
one behind the next, to prevent their slipping down. 

Little need be said as to the upper bed-ciothes, except 
that they must be of a kind that can be easily washed. 
Thick comforters quilted with cotton wool are quite inad- 
missible. In surgical cases where a pillow is required 
to support a limb it is advisable to cover it with a piece 
of india rubber cloth made into a case. 

In long illness one or two small pillows or cushions 
will be found very useful to put under any part of the 
body that may require support, and also a tiny round 
one to slip under the back of the neck. 

Sickness entails so much extra washing that every 
possible means should be adopted to lessen the laun- 
dry work. While it is absolately necessary not only 
to comfort but sometimes even to recovery that the 
most perfect cleanliness should be maintained, there 
are many little devices by which the sufferer may be 
kept fresh and tidy without a wasteful expenditure of 
linen. 

When the upper end of a clean sheet has become 
crumpled and creased, the lower, that has been tucked 
evenly under the foot of the mattress, is still smooth, 
and it may be turned round with little trouble. One 
that has been in use during the day may be taken off at 
night, hung in an unoccupied room to air and be ready 
for use again in the morning. 

When a pillow has been under the head for several 
hours it should be taken away, a fresh one substituted, 
the case pulled off and shaken out of the window of an 
adjoining room. The pillow should always be changed 
the last thing at night; the cool one will assist in pro- 
curing a good night’s rest. 

Blankets should not be allowed to remain unchanged 
more than a week. They must be hung in the sun for 
several hours and aired in a warm room before being 
replaced on the bed. 

If the invalid is not too ill to be moved it is well to 
have him lifted on a couch, lounge or other bed every 
two or three days, that the mattresses may be turned 
and aired. If this is impossible it is quite practicable 
to change every article of bed clothing while he is 
still lying in bed, and that without the slightest diffi- 
culty or inconvenience. 

The clean under sheet should be laid on the floor 
with the draw sheet folded across it in the same way 
in which they will lie on the bed; taking hold on one 
side, roll them both together, forming a long roll. 
Pull out one side of the soiled under sheet and push it 
with the soiled draw sheet towards the middle of the 
bed. Lay the fresh roll on the bed and open it enough 
to tuck the side under the mattress, spreading it 
smoothly towards the center. The sick person may 
now be lifted on the space thus prepared, the soiled 
sheets pulled away and the clean ones drawn to the 
other side and tucked in. 

To change the upper sheet, fold it crossways and 
lay it under the clothes, securing it at the foot; then 
draw it up, unrolling it before removing the others. 
Another way is to take off the counterpane and spread 
the sheet with one blanket over it on top of the other 
clothes, drawing them from underneath it when it is 
in place. 

The night dress should be changed at least twice a 
week. Slip the arms out of the soiled one, put the 
clean one on over the head and when the arms are in 
pull it down, removing the other at the same time over 
the feet. 

A flannel jacket is very useful, and indeed indispen- 
sable when the sufferer is restless and disposed to 
throw off the coverings. 

To wash the person a cloth is better than a sponge. 
The best soap is the white unscented kind. Castile 
soap is positively injurious to some skins from the 
strong soda contained in it. Carbolic and tar soap 
produce no good effect, if not actually harmful. 

The washing, of course, must be done before chang- 
ing the clothing. Pass the hand under the clothes and 
do not wet too large a surface at once. Dry as quickly 
as may be with a soft towel. It is wise to ask the 
doctor whether cold or tepid water should be used. 
The former is the more refreshing, but fs not always 
permissible. 

The mouth should be rinsed out and the teeth rubbed 
with a piece of linen rag wound around a small stick 
and dipped in cold water. 

The face and hands should be sponged several times 
during the day. 

If a hip bath is ordered, the invalid must be seated 
in it and covered with a blanket enveloping the tub as 
well. The water should be as hot as can be borne, and 
care must be taken to keep it at the same temperature 
by adding fresh as soon as it begins to cool. On 
coming out the body should be rubbed with hot 
towels. 

Should the doctor order a foot bath to be given in 
bed, a folded blanket or piece of rubber sheeting should 








be placed in the bed for the tub to stand on. The bed 
clothes must be partly folded back from the foot, the 
tub introduced, the knees drawn up, the feet placed in 

the water and the clothes pulled down again. 


Gur Young Folks. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHIL- 
DREN. 
By THE Rt. Rev. THomas M. CLARK, 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 
“A tree planted by the waters.”"—JEREMIAH xvii., 8. 

HERE is a great deal said about trees in the Bible ; 
trees of knowledge, life, righteousness, fruitful- 
ness and unfruitfulness. I shall take the tree fer my sub- 
ject. St. Paul tells the Romans that before they were 
grafted into the Christian Church they were wild olive 
trees. Now every boy who has lived in the country 
knows that the fruit of a wild apple or cherry or plum 
tree is not good for much, and tastes very sour and 
puckery. Children who are allowed to run wild, and 
never go to church or school, and grow up without 
learning anything, are likely to bring forth only “evil 

fruit.” ‘ 

In all matters it is very important to start right. 
If you should go into a nursery of young trees and tie 
a stone to the top of one of the saplings so as to bend 
it over in a curve, and leave it so for two or three 
years, you could never straighten it out again. When 
I was ten years old I was sent away toa boarding 
school, and the day before I left home I planted two 
horse chestnuts in my father’s garden, that I might 
have something to remember the time by. On my 
return home I found them both growing very finely ; 
but one spring day, when they were about a foot high, 
somebody knocked off the rich, thick bud that grew 
just on the end of the stalk. The little tree was not 
killed, but it received a shock from which it never 
recovered. Fifty years ago or more, when they were 
quite small, these two horse-chestnuts were trans- 
planted into the street, where they still stand, having 
grown, of ceurse, into gigantic trees; but one of them 
is much more beautiful and shapely than the other: 
the poor unfortunate who lost his top-bud when he 
was young continues to this day to show the effects of 
that calamity. If you get a bad twist, or lose any of 
the advantages that are offered you, if you acquire any 
ugly habit while you are young, the bad effect may 
cling to you as long as you live. 

There is another thing about trees that is worth 
noticing: a great part of the tree, sometimes the 
greater part, is underground. And this for two rea- 
sons. A tree derives a large portion of its nourish- 
ment from the soil. If you should plant an acorn in a 
flower-pot you would never get much of an oak unless 
you trans-planted it to some place where it would have 
more depth of earth. Then, again, a tree needs the 
support of its roots; and whenever it stands in an ex- 
posed situation, where the winds are strong, the roots 
are stronger and more numerous than they are when 
it grows in a quiet, sheltered ®pot. In all cases there 
is more of the tree growing underground than is ordi- 
narily needed to keep it straight in its place, because 
there must be some provision made for the storms to 
which it is occasionally exposed. We always find in 
nature what may be called a reserve force—something 
to fall back upon when it may be needed. There is a 
lesson for you to learn in this. You never can tell 
what peculiar trials and temptations may await you, 
or to what great duties you may be called. If you 
want the house you are building to stand all the shocks 
of the weather you must lay the foundation much 
deeper and stronger than is needed to sustain the 
building in quiet weather. 

The next point to which I would call your attention 
is this. A tree is sometimes very much benefited by 
pruning, especially when it is young. I once saw the 
Rev. Dr. Wayland—of whom you may have heard, as 
he was one of the great men of the age and with a 
great deal of reserve power—directing a working man 
who was digging away a portion of the rich soil 
around the roots of some peach trees and filling in 
with hard-coal ashes, which are not very nourishing. I 
asked him what he was doing that for, and he said that 
the trees were growing too fast, and everything was 
running to wood and leaves, so that he could get very 
little fruit. God sometimes treats his children in a 
similar way, and feeds them with the ashes of affliction 
to keep down the rank growth. Christ tells us how 
the faithful husbandman purges, or prunes, the branches 
that they may bring forth more fruit. You may won- 
der that you are so often thwarted in your plans, called 
to endure so much hard discipline, disappointed in 
your highest hopes; but this is just what you need in 
order that the fiber of your soul may be made strong. 
Children who have the easiest time do not always 
make the best men. There are none who do not need 
some pruning. It may hurt when you feel the knife 
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cut, but by and by you will be thankful for that which 
makes you ache now. 

There is, indeed, a kind of trimming which does not 
much improve the shape of atree. In Holland I have 
seen trees that have been cut into all sorts of queer 
fantastic forms, and sometimes pruned away until they 
looked about as flat as flowers that had been pressed in 
abook. There are some children who grow up to be 
what are called prigs ; pert, conceited, unnatural crea- 
tures, with all the reality squeezed out of them. They 
are as artificial as a mannikin, and put on airs which 
make them disgusting. They are not children at all, 
but only little, stunted men or women. I would not 
advise you to try to become anything else than what 
God made you; if you can succeed in that you have 
done all that he requires. ‘‘ When I was a child,” says 
the Apostle, ‘‘I spake as a child,” and I have no doubt 
that he talked very well in that capacity. 

And now let us consider some of the ways in which 
trees are liable to be injured or destroyed. Our text 
alludes to a ‘‘ tree planted by the waters.” In that part 
of the world where the prophet Jeremiah lived there 
was not the same amount of steady rain that we enjoy, 
and trees were likely to thrive best which grew near 
some water-course. In the absence of water they were 
sure to die. Nothing can live without it. The desert 
is a desert simply for want of water. Let the clouds 
begin to distill upon the earth, and after awhile the 
wilderness would be turned into a garden. If you chil- 
dren would thrive, you must drink of ‘‘the water of 
life’ freely. And where that water is to be found you 
all know: ‘‘ If any man thirst,” says the Saviour, ‘let 
him come unto me and drink.” 

Or a tree, instead of dying out gradually for want 
of water, may be suddenly shivered by the lightning 
or torn out from the roots by a tornado. So you may 
be destroyed by some blast of passion, some violent 
feeling that hurls you to the earth and crushes the life 
out of your soul. You may do a damage to yourself 
in a single hour which a whole lifetime may not be 
able to repair. 

There are other ways in which a tree may be ruined 
which are more quiet and insidious but none the less 
fatal. On the grounds where I live in summer there 
are several grand old oaks that were once full of beau- 
tiful foliage, but they are now nothing but skeletons, 
some of them with not a single green leaf upon the 
branches. They have not died of age, and it would 
probably take a long time for you to guess what it is 
that has killed them. The jfish-hawk was their mur- 
derer. In one of the upper crotches of the oak you 
may see a rough, dark-colored nest, about as big as a 
bushel basket, made of twigs and rushes and sea-grass, 
which the fish-hawks have built, and where they make 
their home and raise their young. At intervals during 
the day you will see them hovering over the bay, and if 
a poor menhaden orany other respectable member of the 
finny tribe comes to the surface, down the bird swoops 
like lightning, grasps the victim with his sharp claws 
and bears it off in triumph to feed his little ones at 
home. It is nothing but the salt water which those 
hawks carry back withsthem that kills the trees—with 
its perpetual dribble taking the life out of the bark, 
and when that is dead the tree must die. 

Many years ago I had a number of peach trees, 
trained against a wall, which were very thriving and 
bore an abundance of delicious fruit. But one summer 
the leaves began to curl up and wither, and the 
peaches before they were half ripe shriveled and fell 
to the ground. It was very difficult to account for 
this sudden blight—the soil was good, the season 
favorable, and there was no mark of disease on the 
surface of the trees. But digging down a little below 
the ground we found the root perforated with a small 
hole, and running a wire a foot or so up into the tree 
we drew out what is called a borer; a little white worm 
about an inch long, with a sort of hard, black auger in 
its head, by means of which he had worked his way 
up into the very heart of the tree and sapped its life 
at the fountain-head. There was no cure for this, and 
the trees were cut down, fit only to be burned. Do 
you not see the application? There works its way into 
your heart some vile worm, some ugly thought, some 
low desire, and infects with its poison the very center 
of your being. ‘It is nothing but a thought,” you 
say to yourself, ‘“‘ and cannot do much harm. I can dis- 
miss it from my mind whenever I please. I can say 
just how far it shall go and then stop it.” My young 
friend, you might have kept it out of your soul if you 
had chosen to do so; but once in it is not for you to 
say what it shall do. Remember this: all the crime 
and all the sin that exists in the world began with a 
bad thought. If that had been repelled in the begin- 
ning these bad men would not have been groaning in 
prison, or swinging on the scaffold, or gradually dying 
of inward corruption. 

But, some of you may ask, is there no way of reviv- 
ing a tree that has begun to decay, and bringing the 
soundaess back to it again? In many cases there is, 





and I trust that none of you have got beyond the point 
of redemption. One of the strangest devices for doing 
this that I ever heard of was in the case of a tree the 
bark of which was decaying all around the lower part 
of the'trunk, while at the same time the roots below 
were sending up about the stump long, vigorous suck- 
ers, as they are often called. The owner of the tree, 
which was a valuable one, thought he would try the 
experiment of grafting the tops of these suckers into 
the trunk a little above the decayed part; and, to his 
gratification, they took firm hold and increased in size 
until at Jast they were able to supply the tree with the 
sap which it needed after the original source of supply 
was cut off. This is what might be called a vicarious 
operation; the definition of ‘‘ vicarious” being “ acting 
in place of another.” Now, what you are unable todo 
yourself may be done for you by another. Of course 
you cannot atone for your own sin, neither can you 
heal your own soul of its wounds; but you can put 
yourself into the hands of One who will do it for you. 
If you are really sorry for your sin, and are ready to 
repent—or turn square around, which is what the word 
means—and believe, that is, trust, then Christ will 
take you into his hands, and save, and sanctify, and 
bless you. 








KON’S HELPING HAND. 
By THE Rev. E. A. Ranp. 


- HAT is a little beauty,” said Grandpa Sin Mu, 

and round and round he turned the pot that 
held the tree he was admiring. It was actually a tree 
of the plum family, for Grandpa Sin Mu was one of 
those famous Japanese gardeners who have such 
wonderful success in dwarfing trees till they grow in 
pots that one can carry in his hands. This dwarf was 
about two feet high, and thick with blossoms. 

‘A beauty, a beanty,” exclaimed Grandpa Sin Mu 
again and again, ‘ and all for my grandson Kon. Let 
me look at it on this side, and on that side, and now 
on this again.” 

So on every side of the tree-pigmy Grandpa Sin 
Mu’s round, ruddy face beamed as the sun. ~ 

As his features were small, but his face big, broad 
and jolly, as he wore no beard and was very bald, his 
face resembled the sun all the more fully. 

‘* My grandson Kon deserves a plum-tree,” said the 
devoted grandpa. ‘As fine a boy of twelve as I ever 
saw. I wonder what he is doing now?” 

What Kon was doing then I don’t know, but I do 
know what he was doing the next day. 

‘* Mother, I think I will give my dragon an airing. 
I will take him out of his stall and give him a mouth- 
ful of fresh air.” 

Giving the dragon an airing! 

What American boy would venture to do it? 

‘*You think a good deal of your dragon, Kon.” 

“Of course I do. It is all I’ve got.” 

Kon’s dragon was a harmless kite. It had avery 
comical head, two wings, a pair of claws, and a long 
tail. The tail was old (no older, though, than the rest 
of the dragon) and was on the point of forsaking the 
body. 

“T am just as afraid,” said Kon to his mother, 
‘“‘that my dragon’s tail will go sailing off sometime 
when it is up in the sky.” 

‘“* What if I should look out and see it wriggling up 
toward the sun? That would make me laugh,” said 
his mother. 

‘* And make me cry,”’ thought Kon. 

‘“‘You are getting old,” said Kon to his beloved 
dragon, as he let him out of the corner where he kept 
him and that he called his ‘‘stall.” ‘ Getting old, 
getting weak, and I don’t know where I shall get an- 
other. What is the matter with that bamboo?” 

This was a little slit of bamboo stretched across the 
kite-frame, and as the wind swept over it the little 
bamboo slit hummed away as if a bumble bee had 
been caught in the dragon’s claws, and in its imprison- 
ment made a constant musical protest. 

‘‘QOhif I am not happy,” said Konto his mother, 
‘when I am on top of a high hill, and my dragon is in 
the air, and I can hear the bamboo humming! It is 
the happiest place in the world.” 

‘‘ Sure of it, Kon?” 

‘*“ Why, yes, mother.” 

‘‘Happier when you are pleasing yourself than 
when you are making somebody else happy?” 

‘There, mother, I should know you were Grandpa 
Sin Mu’s daughter. He is always saying, ‘ make some- 
body happy. Help some one.’” 

‘* Your grandpa is a very good man.” 

‘*So he is, mother. If he had not been I should not 
have had so nice amother. I should not have had this 
dragon. There is my name which he put onit. Isn’t 
it in a funny place, on the dragon’s chin?” 

There it was in large letters: ‘‘ K-O-N.” 

‘* Good-by, mother.”’ 

** Good-by.”” 
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The dragon sailed about in the air unusually well 
that day, and Kon heard the bamboo humming some 
distance up. Then all was still, and sitting on the 
hill-top Kon watched his beloved dragon as it hung 
motionless in the air. 

‘*How happy am I!” thought Kon. 

Yes, he was happy. He felt that he could stay there 
hours enjoying that rest which is always grateful to a 
fat boy, and enjoying too the sense of power which 
one has who controls the movements of a dragon. 

‘*There’s old Itsi,” he suddenly exclaimed. 
don’t know me, but I know him.” 

It was an old man coming across the pasture carrying 
a dwarf plum-tree all in blossom. 

‘*Is this the way to the big village street?” 

“Yes, sir. Follow this path. Nice plum-tree you 
have there. May I see it?” 

Old Itsi suddenly seemed very gruff. ‘Strangers 
must not be meddlers,” he muttered and moved off. 

In a few moments, Kon’s dreamy ease was interrupted 
by a loud cry. 

‘* Help—p-p !” 

Kon turned, and there was Itsi clinging to the side 
of a ledge. The path across the field, one that was 
safe enough ordinarily, ran over a ledge of rocks. Itsi 
wanted, though, to improve on this, and attempted to 
find a shorter way over the rocks, and there the ledge 
was steep and slippery. He made a misstep and down 
the face of the ledge he went sliding. Luckily, his fall 
was arrested by a projecting shelf of rock, but some- 
how he sprained his foot. He dared not drop lower, 
and with his sprained foot he could hardly work 
his way up the rock without dropping the dwarf 
tree. 

‘* Help-p-p!” he shouted. 

‘*T don’t know about helping you, gruff old grandsir,” 
thought Kon. In a moment more, he said, ‘‘I will do 
as Grandpa Sin Mu says, and lend a helping hand. Let 
me pull in my kite.” . 

Alas, in drawing the dragon home that creature 
must have resisted, for the string broke! Away went 
the dragon, bobbing up and down, executing all sorts 
of capers in the air as if it had met with an enemy 
and were rolling over and over with it in a death- 
grapple. 

“‘ There!” said Kon, pettishly; ‘‘so much for lending 
a helping hand.” 

But the next moment the boy’s generous impulses 
prevailed, and away he ran. 

‘“*Here Iam!” he shouted. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

‘*Q, thank you, boy. I sprained my foot when I 
slipped down here, and I can’t well get back unless 
some one will reach down and take this pot up to a 
safe place. You see I can’t set it anywhere.” 

Itsi held up the pot, and Kon reached down his chub- 
by hands and grasped it. 

‘‘What’s this?” thought Kon, noticing words on the 
wrapper of the pot: ‘‘ For my beloved Kon.” 

‘Where did you get this?” 

‘T will tell you, boy, in a moment.” 

Old Itsi’s hands were free, and he gradually worked 
himself up into a safe place. 

‘¢Sin Mu sent that to his grandson, Kon, living in a 
house on the big village street. I must hunt him up 
somehow, wherever he is. It is a dwarf plum that is 
very valuable.” And Itsi held out his hands for the 
tree. 

‘Why, my name is on it, sir! 
prise.” 

“‘You are Kon, then? Well, young friend, you have 
saved your own property by your kindness.” 

But where was the dragon? That went tumbling 
down, fighting and grappling all sorts of invisible ene- 
mies, whirling in every direction. At last it came 
tumbling toward Grandpa Sin Mu’s garden, where he 
was walking. It has been already said that his head 
was bald. In Grecian history it is told that an eagle, 
mistaking Eschylus’s bald head for a stone, let a tor- 
toise fall upon it in order to break the shell. Poor 
Zischylus! for he did not recover from it. Poor tor- 
toise! one might also say. Whether the dragon in 
this story had a like intent when it saw Grandpa Sin 
Mu’s shining head is not known, but as he looked up 
he saw the dragon coming. Horrors! With mouth 
open, wings extended, claws thrust forward, the dragon 
came right upon grandpa’s head! It did not specially 
hurt grandpa, but it was‘too much for the dragon, and 
the jar shook off the dragon’s tail. 

‘sWhat is this?” asked Sin Mu. “A kite? And 
what’s the name on it? K-O-N. It belongs to my 
grandson. I will take it to him at once.” 

He carried the fragments to Kon’s mother, and she 
told him about Itsi. 

‘“‘Ts that so? Kon shall have a newkite. I will put 
something on it also.” 

When Kon went into the barn he found another 
dragon in the ‘‘ stall,” and on it were these words: 
‘Given to the boy who was willing to lend a helping 
hand.” 


“ He 


That is a sur- 
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THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
DO ANIMALS REASON? 

HE Professor often wishes when he is reading in 
his library that he had his great family of chil- 
dren about him, that he might turn and read to them 
something which happens to interest him especially. 
The wise men used to think that only men could reason, 
and that animals could not. They had no reason. 
They only had instinct. But the wise men are not so 
sure of that now as they used to be. The Professor 
has seen a good many men that acted as though they 
could not reason, or at least as though they did not, 
and he has seen some animals that acted as though 
they could. A friend of his owns a horse—but no 
matter. He did not sit down now to write, but only 
to read aloud something which he has just been read. 
ing about animals in the last number of ‘ Nature.” If 

these dogs did not reason, what did they do?— 


“Some time ago I kept in town a dog and three of her 
puppies ; the former had a strong pair of lungs, and a weak - 
ness for letting the passers-by know it; when the latter be- 
came of age they exhibited all the hereditary pecaliarities of 
the mother, and when the four animals joined in chorus, 
which was their favorite amusement at nignt, the result was 
anything but agreeable. Some of my friends hinted to me that 
if tha: state of things continued I should probably be indicted 
for causing anuisanc~, and I therefore determined to explain 
to my four animals that they really mustn’t bark. One nigot | 
remained late io town, and having provided myself with a 
stick, 1 waited till I heard one of them bark, and I im- 
mediately afterwards went out and chastised him, or rather 
the one I thought had made the noise. I was, however, svon 
met by a difficulty; although 1 could recognise the bark of 
the old one, 1 could not discriminate well between those of 
the puppies; and whilst the old one was silenced after a few 
chastisements, the puppies were not; probably in mistake 
I had thrashed the wrong puppy. I therefore bit upon the 
plan of making the whole four responsible for each other, 
and as soon asi heard any one of them bark, I applied my 
stick freely to the whole four, the one after the other. When 
this had been done two or three times I heard one of the 
puppies bark, and the next moment it gave a pitiful squeal ; 
the mother had it by the neck. I went out and patted her, 
thus explaining that sbe had done well. She wagged her 
tail, as much as to say she understood me perfectly, and the 
dogs never barked again except upon the most provoking 
occasions. 


Perhaps you have heard before about dogs reasoning, 
but did you ever hear of a leech reasoning? The Pro- 
fessor thinks that if all boys could reason as well as 
the leeches in this next story, they would keep out of 
the whiskey shops and away from tobacco. What do 
you think? 


**Some-other instances which I observed lately might be 
mentioned as tending to show that animals of a much 
lower class exhibit reasoning faculties. I had occasion lately 
to keep some leeches and water beetles; they were put into 
round open glass vessels, about six inches high, and about 
two-thirds full of water. A medical leech which was put 
into one of these vessels got out, and within an hour after it 
was found on the table, and replaced in the water. Now 
although the vessel was left uncovered as before, this leech 
never again tried to get out. A horse-leech and two water- 
beeties treated in the same way did the same thing once, and 
once only ; each preferred the water to the dry table, and on 
being replaced they never tried to get out again; therefore 
they had been taugot by experience. Is this nota high order 
of iatelligence? How many examples have weof the genus 
man where so much intelligence is not exhibited. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

FRIEND of mine has some trailing arbutus in 

bloom in her room. She gathered it two or 
three weeks ago with the buds tightly closed, but 
they opened with all their fragrance in the vase of 
water. Very soon, unless March is rude and bois- 
terous, we shall find the spring flowers opening out- 
of-doors. Those of you who live toward the South 
will the sooner have them. Let us know how many 
varieties you can find. 

While we were attending to the astronomy and 
spelling classes the letters accumulated, but many 
of them are just as good if they have been kept 
some time. This one about a Canadian Christmas I 
know you will enjoy. 

BOWMANVILLE, Ontario, Ca., Jan. 3, 1880. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

As you requested me to write again to the dear Christian 

Union, I will try to do so now. I must say that I am a great 
admirer of that very nice paper. I think it is very kind of 
the editor to let you publiso so many cousins’ letters. Grown 
folks, and particularly the men folks, think children’s letters 
are too childish to print in a paper, but you must know, 
Aunt Patience, that we children like to read them, and I 
think every paper should print what the children like. I do 
not wish to hurt the editor’s feelings, but I always read your 
department of the paper first. 
: Winter has come again, and we have delightful times skat- 
ing and cutter riding. I have enjoyed the holidays very 
much indeed. Snow came and made good sleighing, and on 
Christmas day I went out about fifteen miles in the country 
witifpapa and mamma to my graudpa’s. Wealways go there 
on Christmas day, and our uncles and aunts and cousins go 
there to, and I assure you, Aunt Patience, we do have a good 
time. I cannot tell you all we did this year, but I will tell 
you that one of my cousins was married there that day, so it 
was a@ special occasion, you see. There were a great many 
presents, aad among the others I got one too. We stopped ail 
night and came home next day. I enjoyed the drive very 
mueh, 





It may interest some of my cousing to hear what our people 
do here on Christmas times. Well, the week before Christ 
mas is always a busy time. The merchants decorate their 
stores and make them very attractive. The variety stores are 
always crowded that week with people buying presents. 
The butchers vie with each other to see which can get the 
best Christmas show of meat. Tbere are four butchers’ stalls 
in this town, and they were all full of the very nicest meat, 


‘and it was ornamented with wreaths, flowers, evergreens, 


&c, But my letter is already long enough for this time, and 
I hope to write again some time. School opens next week and 
I shall be busy then, so with kindest wisbes to Aunt Patience 
and all my American cousinsI bid you all adieu fora time. 
MosetTtTa J. 
Thank you for your very pleasant words. I will try 
and make it right with the editor. We had to enjoy 
our Christmas without snow. 





EXETER, N. H., Feb. 6, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


We have taken the Christian Union for a good many years, 
and lately I have taken a great interest in reading the corre- 
spondence between you and your nieces and nepbews. I saw 
the Astronomical puzzle and thought I should like to try it. 
Enclosed is the answer. I goto the bigh school aud graduate 
next summer. [should have sent this earlier, but as we run 
a little paper in our school and I was an editor during the 
last two weeks ! used up all my spare time in that way. I 
have a nice time here, generally, and it is a nice, pleasant 
town. Iwas at work on an ice-boat last week but a severe 
snow storm came and covered the ice up, and us it looks now 
I hardly think that I shali have time to useit. Hoping to be 
classed as one of your nephews, | remain, 

Yours truly, WILLIAM P. C, 


Where did you find the authority for the great in- 
tensity of heat acquired by meteors as they progress 
on their journey? Your answer was very good, but 
there was one mistake. 

I hope you will have time to use your ice-boat yet. 
Can you tell the other boys how you made it? I should 
like to see a copy of your paper. 





Now who do you suppose comes asking to be taken 
into our family? IfI gave you twenty guesses I don’t 
think you would guess right. What do you say? Will 
you have this friend of Laura’s for a cousin? 

NEw YORK, Feb. 21, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam only a little doggie, and fear you would not accept me 
for a nephew, but I heard my mistress read a letter from 
Laura C,to you, and it made me want to write one too and 
tell you what a darling little girl she 1s, with golden curls, 
and they call her a ‘*Sunbeam.’’ I don’t exactly know what 
that is, but if it is like what I lie and sleepin during the day 
it is very nice. 

lam so bappy when she is in New York, for she loves to 
romp and play with me; and she calls my pretty curled tail (IL 
am a pug) a * dougbnut!”’ 

{am so afraid you think her grandpa an old gentleman, but 
Iam sure he is not, for he has beautiful brown hair, and he 
plays bail with me, when Il go down to see him, just likea 
boy. I call him * Gramps.”’ 

I would like to tell you all about myself, and particularly 
of the buttons I have swallowed, but my mistress tells me I 
am writing too long a letter, so I shall go and lie down in the 
sun and take a nap; first signing to this all my names. 

JUDGE PUCK BUTTONS. 





NEw YORK, Jan. 15, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Thank you very mucb for the pretty cards you sent us. 

We study at home, that is, we two older ones do, and learn 
arithmetic, geography, spelling, French, writing and bistory. 

We are nine, eight, and four years old, and like The Christian 
Union very much. None of us can write very well, but we 
wanted to write to you to thank you. 

Now, dear Aunt Patience, we must stop, so we sign our- 
selves the THREE LITTLE GIRLS. 

Mamma is afraid she forgot to enclose a stamp, so here it is. 


One of you writes very well, I think; many letters 
from older people are not so neat and plain. Thank 
you for the stamp. 





FRAMINGHAM, Mass., Jan. 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am ten years old, and live in Framingham, a quiet country 
place about twenty miles from Boston. In the center of the 
town is a large common surrounded by churches, school- 
buildings, and on the southerly side is the Soidier’s Memorial 
Hall. As you enter, a bronze statue of asoldier on guard 
ever recalls the memory of those who died for their country. 
Beyond is the library and reading room. On certain days we 
are allowed to roam at will amongst the shelves and select the 
books we wish. A short distance from there, on Normal! Hill, 
is the State Schooi for young ladies, and connected therewith 
is a Model School where I attend. I have never studied astron- 
omy from a book, but this winter my teacher in Geometry, 
Miss Davis, has been out with me bright starlignt nights and 
taught me to find the various constellations. I think I never 
had a happier moment than when, at last, each letter of this 
astronomical enigma was io its right place. Tne spelling puz- 
zie is real fun. 

I have enjoyed The Christian Union you have so kindly sent 
me the last three months and hope again to see it. The pret- 
ty Christmas card is laid away in my scrap book, and I often 
wonder who Aunt Patience really is. 

Your loving nephew, E. A. H. 


I am afraid you study books too much. Do you 
play out of doors and learn about the wonderful things 
that are written all around you? You can do that 
while you are getting strong muscles and good blood. 
Two little fellows from our house have been off in the 
fields this afternoon, hunting queer stones and bugs 
for a museum they have just started. You are very 
fortunate in having so kind a teacher. Ask her if I am 
right. 





Seine sted Within Bast SHELBy, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1879. 

I have been reading your letters in the Christian Union 
and I think they are very interesting, and I should like to 
become one of your nieces if you will let me. I am only 
eight years old andI go to school, and I[ study No. 2 geog- 
raphy and rudiments of arithmetic, and read in the Fourth 
Reader, and I read the “ Youth’s Companion” every week. 
I will close for this time. CARRIE D. J. 

I am glad you like us, Carrie, and we are happy to 
have you come into our circle. 





Do you remember that Eddy and Franky W. wanted 
to know something about studying insects? I asked a 
very good and wise friend of mine, who seems to be on 
intimate terms with bugs and birds and animals of all 
sorts to tell us a little about them. Instead of doing 
that she has sent me a letter from two little girls. 
Sha’n’t we give them an invitation to join our family? 

8S. FRAMINGHAM, Feb. 26, 1880, 
Dear Miss V.: 

We thought we would write yeu and tell you about some 
of our insects and cocoons, and Jet you do what you Jike with 
the letter. 

We have a nice walnut case, two feet square. There are 
six cedar drawers, and we have six hundred and eight speci- 
mens, including duplicates. Most of these were sent to us 
bya géntleman from the Mississippi who caught a good 
many of them during last summer. 

Among these are fifty-seven dragon-flies which we caught 
ourselves, and there are no two alike. 

We caught a good many of the other insects also and we 
have quite a number of foreigners. 

Last summer we found large numbers of tomato worms, 
and some of our neighbors who knew of our interest in this 
branch contributed those which they found, so that soon we 
had a large family, living under a horse-hair sieve on a paste« 
board box cover. 

We fei them with fresh leaves and gave them a clean 
paper to feed upon every day. 

The box-cover warped a little and some managed to es- 
cape; others had parasites on them and died, and we were 
afraid that we were not going to have any success with 
them. 

After a while some of the large ones became uneasy and 
refused toeat. We did not understand it then, but the next 
morning we found the reason. 

One of the caterpillars had burrowed a hole in the box 
cover and bad tried to make a cocoon out of the bits of paper 
he bad torn off, but be bad not succeeded very well, and 
when we found bim he had not thrown off bis caterpillar 
skin. 

We found a tin pail which we filled with dirt. The mo- 
ment we put him in the pail he teok a short survey and then 
went immediately to digging, and was soon lost to our sight, 

A little while after we put four others in the pail, and they 
all followed his example and soon buried themselves. 

This winter our curiosity got the better of us and we dug 
them up to see bow they looked. 

They were all nicely housed at the very bottom of the pail, 
in nice smooth cavities made in the dirt. 

Besides these we have two luna cocoons which came from 
the West and one that we found ourselves, but which we are 
afraid is not a good one. 

We think that why those caterpillars did not hatch out 
which Eddie and Franky had was because they had parasites 
on them, and that soon after they bad made their chrysalids 
the parasites hatched out into those maggots. 

We hope tbat Eddie and Franky will try again this coming 
summer and have better success. 

The blue-birds are here and we bave seen grasshoppers and 
lucky bugs, so it really seems as if spring were bere to stay. 

We are afraid that this letter is already toolong so we will 
close. Yours truly, 

GRACE EDITH AND Hattie 8. 

Both robins and blue-birds have been flying about 
our house to-day; but what are ‘“‘lucky bugs”? I 
never heard of them before. 


Very affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 

Remove one word from another, and leave a complete 
word. 

1, Take a close chest from a place of sale, and leave encoun 
tered. 

2. Take a side-piece from vibrating, and leave to relate in 
verse. 

3. Take dexterity from a truncheon, and leave an inhabit- 
ant of Italy. 

4, Take an article from a fold, and leave a fish. 

5. Take a store from an insect, and leave one who seizes. 

6. Take a city of Russia from worthy of joy, and leave a 
kind of lattice-work. ° 
ENIGMA. 

48 letters. 

My 2, 5, 12, 87 is an evil passion. 

My 3, 33, 10, 34, 46, 7 is a species of tree. 

My 4, 1, 41, 17, 26, 14, 22, 20, 21, 42, 31, 32, 48, 47, 25, 6, 23, 39, 40 is 
a noted authoress. 

My 31, 29, 36, 26, 25, 28, 33, 5, 38, 24, 43, 33, 44, 38 is read in many 
households. 

My 15, 13, 8, 18, 30 is not a fraction. 

My 27, 16, 41, 45, 28, 25, 1 is an island belonging to China. 

My 11, 9, 19, 35, 30. 17 is to tremble and sbake. 

My whole is a quotation from Longfellow. 


W.T. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 18. 
Riddle.—Letter E. 





Framed Word t— 
Squar a % 
CED AR 
EEPODEOC 
s DOME 8 E 
EADEPTN 
RBREs T 8 
Vv © 
E 


Answers received from Pond Lily and Wiiheim, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres 

rvetiop of manuscripts not accompanied by 
tamps. 





Business Department.—sSubscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Uni-n, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmastere and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise. 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BosTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 71 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block 








Symphony Society of New York. 

Dr. L. Damrosch, Conductor. Saturday even 
ing, March 13th, at 8 o'clock: Fifth Symphony 
Concert. Programme: ** Heroic Symphony’’— 
Beethoven. By general request, Overture 
“ Penthesilea’”—Goldmark. ‘“Slavonik Rhap- 
sodie No. 2—Dvorak (New). Tasso (Lamento 
and Trionfo)—Liszt; Symphonic Poem. 





Webster's Dictionary in Courts of 
Law, 


In courts of justice, important and pecu- 
niary interests, and even life itself, often de- 
pend upon the precise and true meaning of a 
word, as employed in a statute or contract. 

No other English dictionary hassuch weight 
of authority, or is cited so frequently in legis- 
latures, courts of justice, or in determining 
the meaning of contracts as Webster. 

The publisbers bave a record of nearly fifty 
cases, in two States only, where Webster has 
been taken as authority, by the court, to de- 
cide the meaning of a word. In sending a list 
of twenty-seven cases in the State of New 
York where Webster has been so referred to, 
the autbor of * Abbott’s Digest ’ writes: “1 
presume I could collect five or ten times as 
many on an examination of the Reports of 
other States.” 








Insurance Hotes, 


—A San Francisco paper announces the 
destruction by fire of a Chinese wash-house 
and its contents, ‘‘including a full and fine 
set of washing material and apparatus, and 
ten Chinamen.”’ 

—Wm. E. Low was appointed receiver 
of the Ridgewood Fire Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn, March 2d, on motion of Chas. 
E. Maxwell, a stockholder. An injunction 
was granted restraining the officers of the 
company from collecting or paying any 
debts or moneys. 

—Persons interested in town insurance 
companies will be interested in a bill pre- 
sented at Albany by Assemblyman Beales, 
which amends section five of the act of April 
17th, 1857, so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Every person, firm or corporation 
or trustees so insured shall give his, her or 
their undertaking binding bim, her or 
them, their heirs and assigns, to pay their 
pro-rata share to the company of all losses 
or damages caused by fire or lightning 
which may be sustained by any member or 
members thereof, and every such under- 
taking shall be filed by the secretary of such 
company in the office of the company. He, 
she or they shall pay such percentage in 
lawful money, and such reasonable sum for 
policies and expenses, as may be required 
by the laws of said company. 

—The Committee on Mercantile Affairs 
and Insurance of the Maine Legislature 
gave a hearing Feb. 24th on three important 
propositions: First, on order inquiring if 
legislation is expedient to compel fire com- 
panies to pay the amount of the loss in full 
where there is a total loss; second, on act to 
amend chapter 49 of the revised statutes 
concerning insurance, making representa- 
tions not warrantees; third, a bill relating 
to life insurance, that representations shall 
not be deemed material in a policy of life 
insurance. The Hon. Joshua Nye, the Hon. 
J. H. Drummond, Prentiss Loring, ais 
H. B. Cleaves, H. N. Fairbanks, Esq., and 
Col. J. W. Spaulding appeared in opposition | Pr'= 
to the measures. The Committee voted 








una nimously that legislation is inexpedient 
in reference to all three measures.—{Bul- 
letin. 

—At a recent meeting, the Fire Commis- 
sioners adopted the following preamble and 
resolution: 

Whereas, It appears that the falling of the 
floors and roofs of the buildings Nos. 384 and 
386 Broadway, within half an hour after the 
discovery of the fire on the 20th ult., which 
resulted in the loss of the lives of two firemen 
of thisf{department and the total destruction 
of the building, is attributable to the fact that 
the supports of the central girder were gran- 
ite piers in the sub-cellar, and iron columns 
in the basement, both of which, as experience 
has shown are, in such locations where the 
heat of fires is intensified by continement, 
very quickly affected to such an extept as to 
make them practically worthless as supports; 
and, 

Whereas, It is believed that similar serious 
defects exist in other buildings in this city; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chief of the Department 
cause careful inspection to be made by the 
respective com pany commanders of their re- 
speetive districts, under the supervision of 
the chiefs of battalions, with directions to re- 
port all buildings inadequately or improperly 
supported ia part of the same (including gird- 
ers and exterior as wel: as iaterior wai!s), by 
piers of granite or columus of iron or other 
objectionable material below the level of the 
first floor. 

—Mr. Peter Notman, of the Niagara In- 
surance Company, in his argument before 
the Insurance Committee at Albany, made 
the following points against Mr. Sessions’s 
bill: 

ist. It contravenes and overrides the fun- 
damental principle of fire insurance, which is 
indemnity, and thereby changes the policy 
to a mere wager of so much money, say $25 
or $50 premium against $5.000 loss. 

2d. It will legalize incendiarism and fraud 
by enforcing a payment in many cases quite 
beyond the actual loss. 

3d. It will debauch the consciences and 
demoralize the practice of holders of policies 
on buildings, by the continual temptation to 
burn their property. 

4th. It takes away the right of making 
contracts, otherwise legal and proper, ex- 
cept upon this forced and unequal basis. 

5th. It overthrows the highest sanctions 
of justice, human and divine, by making 
property worth more to burn than to keep. 

6th. It injures the Commonwealth by 
offering not merely a temptation but a pre- 
mium for the destruction of property, which 
once destroyed cannot be restored and takes 
so much from the common stock. 

7th. It makes no allowance for deprecia- 
tion in value by time and tear, change 
of circumstances or other causes. 

8th. It gives no opportunity for the ad- 
justment of differences between the parties 
to the contract, but compels a forced arbi- 
trary payment, wholly disregarding the 
equity in the case. 

9th. It makes an invidious distinction 
against the fire insurance contract, as com- 
pared with all other contracts, for which 
there is no foundation in the character of 
the business. 

10th. It is not sufficiently definite, leaving 
in doubt whether, in case of more than one 
policy on a building, th> different policies 
are to pay pro rata of the whole value, or 
whether each policy shall be held for its 
whole face, thus multiplying the payment 
just as many times as there are policies on 
the risk. 

lith. As all restrictions and burdens 
upon business of any kind must ultimately 
fall on the consumer, so this must result in 
an increase of the cost of insurance equal to 
the increased burdens by reason of heavier 
ratio of losses and expenses. 

In other States where a similar law has 
been introduced the Insurance Departments 
have invariably condemned it. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Etc. 
Ihave prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
and am very much pleased with what I have 
seen of its action, and purpose using more of 
it as occasion requires. 


TURNEK, Ill. A. C. COTTON, M.D. 








Latest and Most Complete. 


Combining a thorough course of in- 
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Financial. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, March 1, to Saturday, 
March 6. 
Government Bonds.— ; 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Sete. 


March 1. March arch = 







U7, 1063 
6s, currency, 1895, r.. 12f 
Bids for State Bonds.—- 








Ala., class A, gg - @ ik. ¥. @&¢. L. Si... 
Ala., class A,sm...... & IN. Y. 6s, g. i. - 
Ala.. class B. i. coeaene 90 \N. Y. 6s. g. 1., °93, 
Ala., te ae Ul oe eS eae 

aa tee eee = ye. 6 OG. O.........:5 
Ark 7s L. R.& Ft.sis 6 N.C.N.C. R., ’83-4-5,.110 
Ark. 7s, M. & L. R..... 5 (N.C. N.C. R.,78,c. off 90 
Ark.7s, L.R.P.B.&NO 5 (N. .-A.O 
Ark. 7s, M.O.&R. R. 534,N. R.,7 

1 


Ark. 73, Ark. C. R...._ 544|N. 


anaseee 
a bh 


C. sp. t. cl. 1, 98-9... 446 

Cc. 45 

.C.8 1% 
Se ere 





os 1l¢ 
2. |S. C1 6s. 8. M368, 5% 





.-105%¢ Tenn. 63 0., 790-2 2644 

..10774/T. 68., 792-8-19U0.... 31 
108 =6Tenn. os" N., N. 8., "M4. 
.109 6s. 


2. 110 

110 
5. 107 
- 107 


6s, def 
Dis. Coi. 3. 648, '24..... 9446 


. Y. 68. g: % Gee 106 
"Meets. Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, 4.84 @4.8444 418434@185 








FISK & HATCH 


Bankers, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at cur- 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnisb information in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are poe ive information in 
regard to — Rai way Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for these keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U. S. coupons and 

registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

{a¥-We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or seil Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, an 
other securities. 

at have issued the Seventh Edition 

of *‘Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap- 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 








25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governenents, avd 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
change. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold un commission. 
Interest rere on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH. 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. PRANK JENKINS. 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I.N. coer 
JAMES 8 BANKERS, 
gapor PHELPS STOKES, 
OLCOTT —. 45 WALL 8T., N. Y. 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8ell on Commission 
STocks, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 81st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 

81st December, 1879................ $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1879........ ...... 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Jan 

uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the ~——---— 


same period........... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- in li 

miums and 

Expenses. . - $840,736 77 W7 


The Company has the foll the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


oe RAPES 75,558 00 

= secured by Stocks, and other- 
ley iolashaiiomn' 06's eel tae’ - 1,807,900 00 

Real | Estate and ae ‘due the 

Compary, estimated a 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills _ ae 4 B, yd 35 
Cash in Bank....... ye eee 455 16 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ee representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding ceriificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. iH. CHAPMAN, Sec’ye 
—_—o—. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JonEs, Horace Gray, 


CHARLES DENNIS, EDxUND W. CoruEs, 
W. H. H. Moore, JoHN ELLIOTT, 

LEWIs CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLake, 
CHARLES H. RussEtt, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
JaMEs Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, GrorGE W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, ROBERT L. STuaRT, 
Epwin D. MorGan, James G, DE ForEst, 
Wu. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, W: 

JosiaH O. Low, 
Wuuuus E. Dopege, 
Royal PHELPS, 
Tuomas F., Younes, 
C. Hann, A. A. RAVEN, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, W: 

Wr. H. WEBB, Henry Co.iins, 
CHARLES P, BurDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. ; 


THE UNITED STATES LIE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 


261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N. Y. 


ABSEPS....... .occccee weer 983.226 81 
SURPLUS....... ... $72,484 06 


JAMES BUELL, President. 


Examine the New Form of of Policy issued i the 
United States Life Insurance Compan 
before insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY of its TERMS, 

After the premiums for threb or mre years 
have been paid, upon receiving the required nu tice 
from the assured, the Company wil! continue the 
Policy in force without further payments, for its 
FULL FACE, for ouch 8 period as the ENI'IRE 
RESERVE will ca 

Should the ‘death. of ‘the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance as provided 
for above, the full f :rce of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction beir g made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
curring wi:hin three years after the origina! de- 


=— 
w frm of Endowment Policy provides: 
That if the ENTIRE RESERVE is a greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance tu the ena of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shall be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
at the end of the term, thus guaranieeing to the 
wen — in every eveat the full value of his 


NO . SURRENDER of the Policy is required 
only a notice from. A Fs capcom on olanks 


fur ished gph 

AFT EK YRARS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel residence, 
occupstion and cause of er - are removed, thus 
wekier the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
A hy LE FOR ANY CAUSK EXCEPTING 


RAU 
Office of Middle Departmen 
Boreel Building, 17 a N.Y. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 


AFE AND PROFITABLE. 
Kansas Eight per ont, First Mortgage 
loans upon Improved Real Kstate, made by 
the Kansas Loan and Trust Co.. Topeka, 
n., after careful persona th nt nation of secur- 
ity and character of the borrower. Loans never 
exceed one-third of the appraised value of the 
properts. Bixteen years’ experience in making 
these | joans. Seven years’ experience in Kansas. 

Send for Circular. 
T. B. SWERT, President. 

GEO. M. NOBLE, Sec’y. A.C. BURNHAM,Vice-Pres. 


(Champaign, Ill.) 
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Issue of $10,000,000 Six Per Cent. 
First Mortgage Railroad and 
Land Gold Bonds of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Railroad Co. 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


IN BONDS TO BEARER OF $1,000 AND $500 EACH 
WITH PROVISION FOR REGISTRATION OF 
BONDS IN THE NAME OF BOLDER IF DE- 
SIRED. ISSUED APRIL 1, 1875; OCT. 1, 
1875, AND OCT. 1, 1876, AND PAYABLE 
THIRTY YEARS FROM DATE. 


Interest at SIX PER CENT. per annum, 
payable half-yearly on the Ist of 
April and ist of October, IN 
GOLD, at New York. 


Messrs. Speyer & Co.. 
New York; 


Messrs, Brewster, Basset & Co., 
Boston ; 


M. Laz. Speyer Ellissen, 
Frankfort-on-Main ; 


Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
London ; 


Messrs, Teixeira De Mattos Bros., 
Amsterdam ; 


Mr. E. J. Meyer, 
Berlin. 


offer the above bonds for subscriptions. 
The subscription list will be opened on Thursday, 
March 11, and closed on Friday, March 12. 
The issue price is 9744 per cent.,ex April J, 1880, 
coupon, payable as follows: 
5 percent. on application. 
15 per cent. on allotment. 
40 percent. on Aovril 15, 1880. 
374g per cent. on May 15, 880. 
Allottees may anticipate installments under dis- 
count at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 





These bonds are secured by a first mortgage on the 
railroad and telegraph liue, rolling stock, fixtures, 
land and franchises of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
of California, under which $46,000,000 bonds can be 
issued, of which $29,520,000 (of which the above 
$10,000,000 are a part) have thus far been issued. The 
total length of projected road is 1,150 miles, made up 
as follows: From San Francisco to Soledad, 13 miles; 
Carnadero to Tres Pinos, 18 miles; Soledad to Poso 
Junction (Lerdo), 16) miles; Huron to Yuma, 529 
miles; Los Angeles to Wilmington, 22 miles; Mohave 
Junction to Colorado River (estimated), 278 miles; ot 
which 712 miles are completed and in operation, viz. : 
From San Francisco to Soledad, 143 miles: Carnadero 
to Tres Pinos, 18 miles; Huron to Yuma, 529 miles; 
Los Angeles to Wilmington, 22 miles. 

These 712 miles of railroad are divided into the 
Northern and Southern Divisions. 

The Northern Division runs from San Francisco to 
Sole lad, and trom Carnadero to Tres Pinos, in all 161 
miles. 

The Southern Division extends trom Huron to Yuma 
with a branch road from Los Angeles to Wilmington, 
in all 551 miles, and is intersected at Goshen by the 
San Joaquin Branch of the Central Pacific Railroad, 

The net earnings over operating expenses for these 
divisions are sta:ed by the company to have been: 

For the Northern Division, 1878, $499,344.03; 1879, 
$362,761.78. 

For the Southern Division (through rental from 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, lessee), '878, 
$1,6 6,360; 1879, $1,635,554.93. 

Total, 878, $2,155,704.93; 1879, $1,998.316.71. 

Or more than sufficient to meet the. interest on the 
amount of outstanding bonds. 

The Company states that the decrease in the eara- 
ings of the Northern Division in 1879, was owing in 
part to temporary causes, which having been recently 
removed, a return to the former scale of earnings is 
promised, 

The northern division is separated {rom the South- 
ern §¥Division by a gap of about 100 miles by one 
route, trom Tres Pinos to Huron, and bya gap ot 
about 160 miles by another route, irom Soledad to 
Poso Junction. The San Joaquin Valley branch of 
the Central Pacific Railroad furnishes the Southern 
Division with an outlet both to San Francisco and 
eastwardly over the main line of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, and, in view of common interests, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company has taken a lease 
of the Southern Division of the Southern Pacitic 
Railroad ot California ‘or a period of not less than 
five years from January, !8 0, and by the terms of the 
lease, “if a railroad is not completed in five years 
trom that date, so that there is a connection ot the 
Southern Pacific Railroad of California with the 
Eastern system of railroads on what is known asthe 
32d paraliel line, the lease shall be extended until 
such connection is made, provided such extension 
does not exceed five ycars long®r, or ten years in 
all,” from Ja:.uary, 1880 By the terms of the lease, 
“the net rental agreed to be paid during the con- 
tinuance of this leas: and any extension thereof, 
shall be two hundred and fifty dollars a month, or 
three thousand dollars*a year per mile” (being at 
present on about 551 miles, equals about $1,650,000 an- 
nual rental), “‘andit, for any cause, it shall be re- 
duced by mutual! consent of the parties, that the an- 
nua) amount of such rental as reduced shall at least 
be sufficient to pay all the inte:est that has been or 
may be agreed to be paid in any une year on any 
bonds of the party of the first part” (Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company of Valifornia) ‘* herein outstand- 
ing during the continuance of the lease.” 

The number of acres of land embraced in the Uni- 
ted States land grant, and covered by the mortgage, 
is estimated at upward of 11,000,000 acres, of which it 





| 
is stated by the company that over 7,000,%0 acres ap- | 
pertain to portions of the road already completed. | 
Of these there have been issued to the company pat- 


ents for more than 1, 00,000 acres, and lists for select- 
ed lands are now pending with the United States 
Government for a Jarce amount, The net cash avaiis 
of the land sales are to be applied to the repurcha e 
or ultimate payment of these bonds; $334,000 are 


stated by the company to have been redeemed up to 


Dec. 31, 1879, from the surplus so available. 
A sinking fund of 100,00 a year, commencing in 


1882, from the earnings of the road, is provided as a | 


further security for the loan. 

It is contemplated that the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road of California will form part of a through line to 
El Paso, where, meeting with other roads projected 
to that point, an outlet to the Gulf of Mexico and to 
the Atlantic seaboard may be obtained. At its ter- 
minus at Yuma it connects with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad of Arizona, an independent but closely affil- 
iated company, which during the past year was built 
and operated to Casa Grande, a distance of about 
18244 miles, and is since being rapidly pushed to the 
vicinity of Tucson, abot 66 miles further east. 

The allotment of the loan, which will be madeJat 
the discretion of the issuing houses, will be made as 
early as possible after the subscription is closed. If 
no allotment is made, the deposit wil! be returned in 
full, and if only a portion of the amount applied for 
be allotted, the balance of the deposit wili,be applied 
toward the payment of the smount due on allotment. 

In detault of payment of the sum due on allotment, 
or any subsequent installments, the allotments ané 
all payments will be subject to forfe‘ture. 

Upon payment of the deposit on allotment, scrip 
certificates to bearer will be issued, which will be 
exchanged for definite bonds as soon as the issue 
price is paid up. 

The mortgage deed, copy of lease, and official state- 
ments can be inspected by intending subscribers at 
the office of Speyer & Co., 52 Exchange Place, New 





York, or Messrs. Brewster, Basset & Co., 35 Congress 
st., Boston. 
Manca 8, 1880. 


Gold Mining Company, 


Lawrence County, Dakota Territory, 
*“*BLACK HILLS.”’ 


Capital, $10,000,000. 
In 100,000 Shares 


SB1OO EHACH. 


This famous and valuable property has heretoto’e 
neen owned and controlled by a tew capitalists, 
through whose energy and means it his been brought 
to is present admirable condition. 

Monthly dividends of 30 cents per share were com- 
meuced 1p December last. 

With the view of creating a market for it these 
owners have contributed about 45,000 shares of its 
capital stock, which nave been placed in the hands 
of the undersigned for -ale. 

For the present the Stock is offered at 


TWENTY DOLLARS 


per share, but = right is reserved to advance the 
price without notice 

Pamphlets and Descriptive Maps will be sent to 
applicants. 
ete & CO., 12 Pine St., New York. 
L&8. RMSER & CO., Prexel Building, om Seek. 
PRINCE “t WHITELY, 64 Broadway, New Yo 


TO IN VESTORS. 


A large proportion of the Utah and Pleasant Valley 
Railroad Company’s first mortgage 7-per-cent. gold 
bonds having been disposed of, the price is now ad- 
vanced to 95 and interest. 

We can, from personal knowledge, fully recommend 
these bonds to investors 

H. P. DE GRAAF, 
President Bowery National Bank. 
SHELDON & WADSWORTH, 


10 Wall St., New York, 








Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRANDS. 
UPRIGHTS. 


style of cases, 
proved Music 
6 years the 


SQUARES, "erste zest 28 sear th 


world; being copied not oniy 
ip this country ba by all the leading manufse 
tcon- 


turers of Eurupe 
During the 
10 B UYERS. ditions of Wrade e, all of 
e above wil) be sold a 
greatly reduced Pric nent If you want a really 
oud instrument, this ts an opportunity seldum of. 
ered, ag Our Pianos are all of the Bes. t' workman- 
shipand of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musica! 
PIANOS of Our 


excellence. 
oe and other 
es- taken in ex 


SECOND-HAN te 
ins. 





6% feet long; sume action and 


gals of tone as our LARG 
RT GRANDS. 
The most popular style 


‘ - — 7 t ~ — —) ¢ 
tent RuPbaTing ACTION; 


change for new instrumente— — Tittle used 
prices from $200 to $300. GREAT BAKGalI 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave, NY. 





STATEMENT 


OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
F. S. WINSTON, President, 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1879, 
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Annuity Account. 








No. Leia Pay’Ts. 















































No. | Ann. Pay’'ts. 
A-nuities in force, Jan. 1, 1879.. 53 | $20,549 09 Annuities in force, Jan. 1, 1880 . 49 | $18,504 97 
Premium Annuities....... ee 5,981 63 Premium Annuities......... ... 5,289 31 
Annuities Issued............... 2 JO oO Annuities Terminated.......... 6 35437 44 
Laat ee __ ss Se703t 72! hat 55_|_ $27,231 72 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. | No. | Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. 1, 1879..91,828 | $29,774,315 || Policies in force, Jan. 1, 1880..95,423 | | $298,760,867 
Risks Assumed............... 12,210 38,394,554 | Risks Terminated ............ 8,61 1S | 002 
104,038 | _ $329,168,869 | 104,038 | _| $329,168,869_ 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account......... $84,174. 076 42 || By/paid Death and Endowments Claims 
- miums received. .............. 12,687,881 72 (matured and discounted).... $7,007,1 +195 35 
** Interest and Rents.......2......0¢ 4,942,211 70 - DEAE. icmsnrakensceossagen 25,080 7) 
; “ Dividends ............++ sess + 314274479 00 
| “ “* Surrendered Policies and Addi- 
| CODA, «.000000002000006500008 31555;800 45 
«+ “ Commissions (payment of cur- . 
| rent and extinguishment of 
SUGMTE) 0.0 00cc00escc0s severe 668,942 74 
; ™ © Contingent Guarantee Ac- 
| COUNL.. 2... cece receceeecees 302,908 o8 
io + Die ant Assessments....... 350,324 26 
| © BeepenGes ..0..ccccescesocccce 700,923 60 
| ‘* Balance to New Account,.......... 85,765,515 68 
$101,804,16y 84 $101,804,169 84 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve ; at four percent ......... $83,210,134 00 By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
* Claims by death not yet due...... 619,895 00 Pine) Beis 0.000505 cmosnige o5he » #54.8951134 77 
‘* Premiums paid in advance........ 103,592 64 || ‘* United States and other Bonds.... 18,917,618 12 
“ Surplus and Cont.ngent Guaran- * Loans on U.S. Bonds............... 2,100,000 00 
eee on wee Mtsnsccccccccccocecsc- co 49590373 27 || ** Real Betate....... .....-cccccsecde Feeney Sm 
|, “ Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
} (MANES AL INTETOSL... .- 2 - eeveeeee . 
ad 1} nies at interest 2,363. -337 28 28 
| * Interest accrued...........+.+++00. 1,397% 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
got semi-annual ..............-.+2+. 809,705 97 
——_ * Premiums in transit, principally for 
ule December .....2. coe socessceces 99074 35 
ee ¥ * Balances due by Agents.......+++: 1358 07 


___ 888462,094 8x $88,462,994 81 





NOTE.—Ii the New York Standard of four and half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is Eleven 
million one hundred and forty-one thousand, forty-one dollars and four cents. 


From the Surplus, as appears by the Balance Sheet, a dividend larger on policies paying the old rates 
than that for the previous year, also on other policies in proportion, will be awarded to such as shall be in 


force at their anniversaries in 1880. 


The rates for hfe insurance in this Company were reduced in 1879. 


New York, January 22, 1880, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Henry A. Smytue, 
WiuiaM E. Donaeg, 
Geoxce S. Coz, 
oun E. Deven, 
ARTIN BaTEs, 
Wituiam A. ratings, 
Seymour Lu. Hustep, 
Ouiver H, PAtmer, 
Henry E, Bavigs, 


Freperick S, Winston, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, 
WiuaM Berrs, LL.D., 
Samvuet BE, Sprouts, 
Samug_ M, CorngELL, 
Lucius Rosinson 
WiuiaM SMITH Brown, 
Wituiam H. Poruam, 
Samugt D, Bascock, 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
James C. Hotpen, 
Hermann C. von Post, 
GeorGe C, RIcHARDSON 
ALEXANDER H, Rice, 
Wicuiam F. Bascock, 

RATCHFORD STARR, 
FREDERICK H. Cossirr, 
Lewis May, 


Otiver Harriman, 
Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Smirtn. 
Joun H. SHerwoop, 
Georce H. Anprews, 
Rosert OLyPHANT, 
Geo. F. Baker, 

Jos. THorarson, 

Benj. B SuermMan, 


NEW EDITION. 








1850, 1880. 
THIRTIETH YEAR 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Dames FO 1, Te osa sone. cavesvssccccrsed ec: 049,156 00 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 
Amount o' Insurance in Force........-...+- 33,333,0 0 00 
Raijo of Assets.....:....$122 to each $100 of Habilities. 

All policies issued by this Company from the begin 
ning are incontestable and non-forfeitable. 

An entire panetasen of careful and successful man- 
agement. Nearly $2,000 each business day for 30 years 
paid to policy- holders. 

Agents wanted. Henry Strokes, President. 

Cc. Y. Wemp.e, Vice-President. 


J.L. Hauser, Secretary, 


AGENTS WANTED. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES, 
Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
ALSO, A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 


PICTORIAL DEFINITIONS. 


For the great aid rendered by pictures in de- 
fining, look at the pictures under the following 
words in Webster, each illustfating and defining 




















the number of words and terms named: peyete Meats, ™ the best. 
Beet, p. 120,....... 15 Moldings, p.851..10 aria, 
Boller, p. 143,....17 Phreno ogy 08,3 37 ae better than | ever. 
Castile, p. 208. . “124 Ravelin, 14 ZELL, Davis & Co., Philader bi = 
* | Columins p. 2 258.. --26 Ships. pill 11219110 = 

ye, p ba% team Eugine 
Horse, p. 639, sical 45 Timbers, p. 1385,.14 AGENTS WANTED. 


For ** Southern Palestine and Jerusa- 
lem.?? Ky WILLIAM M. THOMSON, D.D., 45 
years a missionary io Syria and Palestine. 140 
illustrations and Maps. Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentato~ 
O18 Pages, 475 Riunestionsend Map: 


WANTED oosmentars on 
CTS 


the 
one vol.) ever published. 
Brap.ey, Garretsox & Co., 66 N. 4th St... 


Making 343 words and terms defined by the 
ictures under above 12 words in Webster's 
pabridged, far better than could be done by 

a definition given in words. 

s there any better aid than Webster to help 

a family to become inteiligent? 

ALSO 

Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 

G. & C. Merriam, Pubs., Springfield, Mass. 


Webster Abridgments,—published by 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co,, New York. 
Wejmer's} Primary School Dicty, 304 Eng’ ~ 
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+ Mich “ “ @ “ UROPEAN TOUR Fer. 880 to the 
‘“ Acade mic “ ucational centers of the Old 3; including 
a “ , Co nting Hou ae “ wrth many xcursions to ltaly, ed Austria, 
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xtremely low price. Send for » % 
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Farm and Garden. 


COOKING FOR STOCK: 


OR, PRACTICE VERSUS THEORY. 


Editors Christian Union: 
AM somewhat amused at E. Lewis Stur- 
tevant’s article (January 21) under 
head of ‘‘ Farm and Garden.” The Professor 
starts off in his wholesale condemnation of 
“fallacies” with a broad and sweeping 
flurry at the expense of thousands of prac- 
tical men throughout our land who have 
for many years practiced, and doubtless 
many are now pursuing quietly this con- 
demned theory, viz., cooking for stock. 
Why are such men classed as fools as Stew- 
art Birney, Clays of Kentucky, Avery, 
Crozier, and hundreds of others who have 
practiced this plan for many years ? Where 
shall we expect to land after having been 
educated up to this plan fer a lifetime by 
most of our agricultural journals? I think 
many times the trouble lies where meu have 
burned their own fingers in not knowing 
how to cook, or what to cook and what to 
let alone, or what animals to cook for and 
what not. No sane man would think of 
feeding an exclusive diet of cooked food to 
road horses, or even plenty of bran mash, 
although a little of the same has saved the 
life of many a valuable animal. 

A little more charity for others’ views on 
any subject, and not condemn wholesale all 
who disagree, would look much better. I 
will here append as appropriate for the 
benefit of the Professor and others a few 
nuts to crack in favor of — food for 
stock. P . 

Professor Horsefall, of England, in speak- 
ing of the preparation of food for stock 
says: “I have cooked or steamed food for 
several years, and my experience of its bene. 
fits is such that if I were deprived of it I could 
not continue to feed with satisfaction.’”’ (See 
U.S. Report of Department of Agriculture 
for 1865, page 406.) 

Professor Mapes says: he “ has proved that 
nineteen pounds of cooked corn are equal to 
50 pounds raw, for hog feed.” 

Mr. Mason, of New Jersey: “ Found that 
pork fed with raw grain cost 124 cents. per 
pound, and that from cooked, 7% cents.” 

Cc. M. Clay, of Kentucky, showed: * That 
one bushe)] of dry corn made 5 pounds 10 
ounces of pork, boiled corn, 14 pounds 7 
ounces, and boiled meal 16 to 18 pounds. 

** The society of Shakers,’ N. Y., says: ** For 
fattening animals, swine particularly, we con- 
sider three of cooked equal to four of raw 
meal.” 

Ss. H. Clay,of Kentucky: * Found by ex- 
periment tbata bushel of raw corn makes 
53 pounds of pork, whilst a bushel of cooked 
meal makes 174 pounds.” 

James Buckingbam gave, in the “ Prairie 
Farmer,” an experiment wih raw and cooked 
meal, and found that a hog fed on 1% bushels 
raw meal gained 19 pounds, and another fed 
on one bushel cooked meal gained 22 pounds. 

Experiments made by Mr. Owen Merchant, 
of Warsaw, N. Y., more than twenty-five 
years since, prove that a yoke of poor oxen, 
valued at about $40, were fatted on cooked 
potatoes and Dran in five weeks and three 
days, and made extra beef, which was sold 
in the market for first quality. 

Mr. A. Avery, of Syracuse, N. Y., says after 
two years trial: “I think I have saved ten 
dollars per head on keeping (say $600 on the 
8 ock Feed,) besides having the milk cowsin 
much better condiion than ever before.”’ 
He says again, in April. 1869, ** This, you see, 
gives me a clear profit of $537.25 on four and 
a half month;’ feed.” 

Messrs. Dewey & Stewart, of Owosso, Mich., 
say : “ We have fed sixty -four bead of cattle, 
seven horses, and three hundred and forty 
sheep, fattened twenty-two head of the catile, 
and seventy sheep. We think we have saved 
one third the expense in wintering this 
stock.” 

P— also cites Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture, Morton’s Encyclopedia of Ag- 
riculture, Mr. Mechi, of London, L. C. East- 
man, of Dutchess Co., N. Y., Judge Watts, 
of Carlisle, Pa., the ‘‘ Ohio Cultivator ” and 
the ‘‘New England Farmer.” We have 
sent his communication to Dr. Sturtevant 
and received the reply below. We have 
only to add that we give on this as on other 
subjects both sides of the question. We do 
not believe that there is any absolute rule 
on the subject; some food for some animals 
is better raw, some food for some animals is 
better cooked. 





Rev. Lyman Abbott : 

Dear Srr—At your request simply, and 
not because I think it necessary, I write a 
few words in reply. I shall not offer de- 
fense of my fact» against opinions merely. 
Allow me to ask, Why go to England and 
the Cyclopedias for opinions when there are 
acts to be obtained as readily? Whyargue 





a case which is capable of proof or disproof 
through the showing of facts? Why adhere 
to old and bygone practice for fear of being 
called names? I am glad to have gfforded 
P— amusement, and Iam willing to add to 
his fun by asserting that we have no evi- 
dence to show that cooking food ad:s to its 
digestibility for stock, and much evidence 
contrariwise. Cooked food and care is su- 
perior to raw food and neglect. Suppose, 
now, P—— affords me some information in 
repayment for my service in amusing him, 
and furnish some facts. Certain it is { will 
not take the time to match opinion against 
P—”s list of opinions in a case like this, but 
I will try to match fact with fact if P—— will 
try this little game. Let him, however, re- 
read my statements and keep to the track, 
for if he goes astray I shall not follow him. 
Very truly, E. LEwis STURTEVANT. 








WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE 
For the week ending March 6, 1880. 





BUTTER —Receipts for the week were 16,139 
pks.; exports were 4,412 pks. 

The market has declined 1@2c. on finest 
qualities, and is generally weaker on account 
of increased receipts and its sympathy with 
the almost summer w: ather. March bas come 
in like a lamb, and the winter has been a re- 
markable one; the ground free of frost, and 
the North River open most of the time, and 
boats are now running to Albany. New butter 
is making its appearance and selling quickly 
at 30@33c. for finest marks. Old dairy butter 
is dull and slow, with sales of some*fairish 
dairies at 22@23c. Low grades, anytbing 
under 20c. in price, is scarce and wanted, and 
to-day (Saturday) there has been a better ex- 
port demand for medium qualities of State 
stock. We quote: 


Fine new milchs creamery make....37 @38 
** ear.y summer make creamery. 23 @28 
Special fancy Fall make, priv ate dairy28 @30 
Fairtogood “ 20 @25 
New York State winter make.. ....18 @22 
Southern tier dairies, choice to fine. -24 @26 
Northern Weilsb * ea @25 
N. Y. State dairies, fair to good...... 20 @23 
Western fine grain-fed dairy packed.25 @28 
dairy packed, fair to good..20 @23 

- factory (as in’ quality) ...... 22 @27 
Bo eee 18 @22 
Common butter (all States)........... 1s @I18 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 6,827; 
exports, 7,110 boxes. 

The market works dull and slow. Home 
trade shop about and pr*ss hard for the frac- 
tions off several lots sold this week to Boston 
account at 13c., and for their choicest pur- 
chases 134%@13%@l4c. Stocks are light and 
exports exceed the receipts. We quote: 
State factory, fine Sept. and Oct..... 14 @14% 

others, good to prime.12 @!4 
Off kinds and qualities............... 10 @12% 

EGGs are now sold long and short, or in the 
present and future tense. Missouri's were 
off-red to-day at 13¥c., and 12%@13c. bid, 
Twenty-five dbis. Wisconsin firsts were offered 
at 13c.on the dock. Missouri Anchor brand 
were offered at 13}¢c., and 18c. bid. Wisconsin 
and Iowa extras were offered at l4c., and 
13¥c. bid. In futures 100 bbls. lowa extras 
were offered buyers option for any time in 
March at l4c., and 138%c, were bid for 100 bbls. 
deliverable any time in March, buyer's call. 
Limed eggs are dull and nominal. Choice 
near-by fresh eggs sell quick at 13@14¥c. per 
doz. 

BEANS.—Prime marrows sold at $1.70@$1.75. 
Mediums were quiet at $1.40@$1.50 per bush. 

BEESWAX sells on arrival at 28@24c. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun dried apples are in- 
quired for at 74@8e Evaporated are seiling 
more freely to home trade at quotations. We 
quote: 

Apples, omangeetnt ‘cqp chad ebony teen’ 2 @14 


© QR. £65 7 8 


APPLES.—Prime Jots are selling at about $3 
per bbl. Common to good stock goes to 
“wagon boys” at $1.25@$2.00 per bbl. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street. New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BOTTER, CHEESE, EGGX, etc., 








HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, é&c. 











CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. $14 00 
Eine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, comp ete. 3 00 
Fine White Frencb Chi: e Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 (0 
Fioe Goid-bena French China Tea “ets, 44 pcs. § 50 
Fine White Brean Cons Cups & Saucers.dez, 2 00 
Cbamber Sets, !1 pes. decorated. ; white. 3 00 
Silver. = wy? Dinner Knives. perd z........ 3 00 
ALL HOUSEFURN <HING GoOoDs. 
fom Weekly ‘Irade-Sales a Specialty. 
New lilustrated Catalogue and PriceeLi-t mailed 
free va aR DLEY: Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Orde's boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent 
S a, a. or P. O. Money Order. Buyer Paying 
reigh 


R.A. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 

Our Thirty Departments stocked 
with Choice and Desirable 
Goods adapted to 
the Season. 

FOREIGN DRY GOODS. FANCY GOODS AND 
No ED BY 


is RE°EIVED 
ERY . 











CATALOGUES M/ MAILED FREE. 


14th St. and 6th Avenue, 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 





TRADE 
MARK, 


NEW LINEN LAWNS 


Just Received a very Large Assortment of 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS. New Patterns, 
Fire Quaiity, Pure Lines, Fast Colors! Price 
40c. per yard, 

Sample bo»ks, containing over one hundred and 
fifty patterns. will be sert wo any address oo re- 
ceipt of stamp, provided the party sending will 
agree to return the bvok promptly. 

JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
845 Broadway, New York. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(N PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of Sratae 
kind, as Switches, Bra 

Curis, Frizzetts betes 
Tov Pieces, 
Jewelry, 





by calling at our Estab- 
lishment, or by sending 
for our latest illustrated 
Catal ~ which is mail- 

ed free. Aodress, 
HAUSSER & co., 
300 Grand Ss St., % 
Yor! 


Goods sent OC. O. D., with 
lege of (tnd ' 





nt 7 
fries (new ed. ; vith plate. 15 cts.; 
.- 2, Ornamental Trees, etc.. (new e 
D 5. cts. igpiain, 15 cts. Ro. &, Grecphouse, 


4, Wholesale, Free, and_No. §, Cstalogue of 
Roses. with beautiful plate of New and Rare Roses, 
10 cts. ; plain, Free. No. 7, Catalogue of Straw- 
ferries, ‘with plate, Free. Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY,Rochester,N.Y. 
aE ATONE AI 5 aS 













Our New Descriptive 


CATALOCUE 
of Flower and Vegetable 


SEEDS, 


Grains, Grasses, Small Fruits, &c., 
is sow reacy for mailing Le tN woe lose a starap 
for postage R. H. AL Co, 

P. O. Box 376. 189 & rr Water St., N.Y. 


T ROCHESTER 
hea 


CS WW Eo 
NURSERIES 


ARDY Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses. &c. New 
Spring PRICE LIST, with ectons per dozen, 100, 
10v0, mauled free to allapplicants. Send stamps tor 
Descriptive FRUIT and ge ng ORNAMENTAL 
Catalogues, six cents each a, ieee prompt at- 
ention and reliable stock. Addre 

w. S. LI TTLE, ‘RocuzstEr, N. ¥. 






















My Anoual ntaigg@e.¢ of Vegetable and 


Flower Seed for 1880, rich in er gravings from 
phortegraphe of tne origina's, will be seot FREE to 
all who soe. My oid customers seed not write 
for it. 1 offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed House in 
America, a 'arge portion of which were grown on 
my six seed farms. Ful directions for cultivation 
on each pickuge. All seed warranted to be both fresh 
and true to name; s« far, that should it prove 
otherwise, f wil! refil the order gratis. The origina 
in‘r ducer of the Hubberd enash, Phinney’s 
Mel: n, Marbiehead Cabvages, Mexican Corn, and 
scores Ot otoer vegetables, | invite the patr nage 
of all who are anxious to have their seed directly Jrom 
the grower, fresh. true. and of the veru best strain. 
NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be mailed free to all applicants. It 
contains all the leading and most popular 


sorts of 
VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
AND 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
Besides all the desirable novelties of last sea- 


son, and nearly everything else in my line of 
business. 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 
Ne. 876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEED DS Bean, Sgr ue Perens Tomato, Green Prolifie 
um onid Mangal aol ranip, Mammoth Tours 
¢ Turnip, Viroslay Spinach 


andan a new fadieh tek Pull Printed agp for Culture, 
The 10 pkts. are worth @1.00, but cost only 25 ets.postpaid. 
This great offer is made to extend our trade. rnow. 10 
kts. best Flower Seeds for 25 cts. Postage stamps taken, Large 
Mn is es Farm Asnuat ot Blooded Stock, Seeds. &e., free 
W. Arces Burress & Co.'s Seed Warehouse, 221 Caurch St., Phila, 








Sin NEW BOX FOR 1880 contains 
New Excelsior Watermelon, Variegated Lima 





priv 
B ARLOW’S TH » tap sule by Grogers, 
INDIGO BLUE. N. Second na Be Pminde pte. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in poctage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
package. in lengths frem one to ten yards each. Send 
or Circular about Knitting Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 














on Commission. Wil) advance money inst re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and .address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STRERT. NEW VORK 





New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


rhe Sunday and Day Schoo! 
Over 1,00" kinds one designs. TA t» suit the 
times. Blegant new and uppropriate designs of 
SCHOOL rye fr ater 
Price lista and samples of educat'oral cards free 
ots sending us their address. 





to any teachers or 
J. BUFFORD’S 8, Manufacturing Publish- 
ers, i¢i 8t,, Boston, Mass. Kstabiished 1830. 





facturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


ANTI-M OTH 


PAPER. 
Absolute Protection t Moths. 


CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL, 
Sold by all druggists. 
CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
Samples Free, ———__—si10 & 112 Nassau St., N.Y. 


SENT FREE! 


My new, Illustrated Book, just issued, 
ON HUMAN HAIR GOODs, 
Containing 24 pages of wineme don, * How to ar- 
4 Hair and the Latest Styles,” with 
GR ATLY ame gy PRICES of Switches, Cos- 
metics, Com END FOR IT. 





ALIEN 


— delivered pa by mail Erie 
" e usi 
om oe — ines devin fen 


Over 12 
each labe 


instru 
hae before sendi ng for our ne A 
All lovers of fowers shou'd have car A 
Every buyer of oheap plants shou'd have it. A 
ing new and ¢ Speed POT shonld send f a Nay 
HO THER & THO 
Cuerry HILL Nurseuies, uo Ce ster. Pa. 


L| 50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! | Dj 









































bs. e! SEN 
H. JULIAN, omar — Street, New York City. 
Mention this Magazin Established 21 years, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Long Branch is to have a public library. 

—Secretary Sherman was in the city last 
week, 

—Gen. Grant will sail from Vera Cruz on 
the 18th. 

—A tidal wave of Irish emigration is pre- 
dicted this Spring. 

—Japanese decorations are now in order 
for new dinper sets. 

—The Virginia bell-punch rings its cheer- 
ful chimes no more, 

—London is thinking about buying out its 
water companies for £22,000,000. 

—The ex-Empress Eugenie is visiting 
Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. 

—The five-cenc fare bill passed the Assem- 
bly last Friday by a vote of 80 to 10. 

—The ice bridge across the St. Lawrence 
disappeared in a single night last week. 

—Australia and New Zealand contribute 
£55,570 to the Mansion House Relief Fund. 

—J.W. Mackay has bought Mr. Flood’s 
interest in the Comstock lode for $5,000,000. 

—Mr. Cowley is now at work in the shoe- 
shop of the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s 
Island. 

—February was a short month, but it was 
long enough to reduce the national debt 
$5,672,017. 

—The New York Homeopathic Medical 
College graduated a class of 33 last Thurs- 
day evening. 

—Australia enters the list as our c»mpeti- 
tor in sending beef and mutton to England 
by the dry cold air process. 

—Great Britain and Germany have agreed 
to co-operate in using their war vessels for 
the suppression of the slave trade. 

—The Erie railroad has landed in this city 
a car-load of Chinamen from the land of 
Kearneyism. Come and welcome. 

—The Danforth Locomotive and Machine 
Company's works at Paterson, N. J., were 
damaged by fire to the amount of $175,000. 

St. Louis is first in the field with a presi- 
dential ticket. The Greenback Convention 
nominated Dillaye and Chamber. Who are 
they? 

—The United States Medical College dis- 
tributed sixteen diplomas at its second 
annual commencement last Thursday 
evening. 

—lIt is said that the life of the late Mar- 
quis of Anglesey was insured in various 
companies for an aggregate amount of not 
less than $3,750,000. 

—Wages are rising. At Fall River they 
have gone up ten per cent. and the em- 
ployees of the N. Y. Centraland H.R. R. R. 
are to receive the old rates. 

—Mr. Vennor has taken the weather in 
hand again and predicts a cold term ending 
in a heavy storm March 15th, with addi- 
tional snow on the 21st, 22d and 27th. 

—Boston bad another cat shuw last week, 
but it was not up to the similar exhibition 
of two years ago, which was a great suecess 
by reason not only of its novelty, but its in- 
trinsic interest. 

—A group of three factories on Seventh 
Avenue, belonging respectively to T. M. 
Stewart, the Domestic Sewing Machine Co , 
and Farnham and Comstock, were destroyed 
by fire March 2d. The loss was estimated 
at $200,000. 

—Canon Farrar thinks that drunkenness 
‘stands almost alone among human sins in 
being absolutely curable and preventable” 
and cites Mohammedavism as a proof. We 
wish he would come to this country and 
cure and prevent it. 

—Gov. Cornell withdraws the nomination 
of Mr. Smyth as Insurance Commissioner; 
and Pres. Hayes withdraws the nomination 
of Mr. Pinctiback as Naval Officer for New 
Orleans. He is a wise general-who knows 
when to retreat as well as when to advance. 

—The Legislature of Wisconsin have just 
passed-an Act directing the State Superin- 
tendent to purchase 600 Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionaries tosupply that number 
of its public schools, the other districts be- 
ing already supplied under previous legis- 
lation. 

—The college students at Amherst have 
just finished a preliminary vote for Presi- 
dent. The candidates stand in the following 
order: Sherman, Blaine, Grant, Bayard; the 
rest are scattering. From which we judge 
that the Amherst students are Republicans 
at least three to one. 

—Seene; Children’s Party. Hour :10 p.m. 
Supper-room. Lady. “‘ A pretty sight, isn’t 
it, doctor? I don’t see any of your little 
ones here. I hope you don’t disapprove of 


juvenile parties.” Doctor L. (famous for | prai 


bis diegnosis of children’s diseases), ‘‘ J, my 
dear Madam! On the contrary, I live by 
them.”—[{Punch, 





—One evening a divine who had bored 
the company for some time with a philo- 
sophbical discussion, which he had all to him- 
self, turned to Victor Hugo, who was pres- 
ent, and asked, ‘“‘ Will you give us your 
definition of Evil?” *‘* Evil,” replied Victor 
Hugo, *“‘at the present moment consists of 
talking of it, and not amusingthe ladies.” 

—New Orleans threatens to abscond. 
There is a bill before the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture repealing the city charter, handing 
over its assets to commissioners with direc- 
tions to divide them among the creditors. 
By this ingenious process the city would en- 
tirely disappear, and the creditors would 
find themselves minus a debtor when they 
atttempted to collect the unpaid balance. 

—The “‘polyscope ” is reported as a new 
invention in France warranted to so illumine 
the human body that all its operations can 
be seen by the doctor. Next in order will 
be a mental ‘‘ polyscope’’ to render visible 
all mental and moral operations to the 
lawyer and the minister. What a sight the 
latter would look upon, in his apparently 
devout congregation, by the aid of such a 
polyscope. 

—The ‘Springfield Republican ”’ counts 
up our militia forces as follows: Officers 
8,369, men 117,037—total 112,406. The num- 
ber of men available for military duty, but 
not organized, is 6,598,105. New York has 
567,669 unorganized availables, Ohio 500,000, 
Pennsylvania 422,371, Llliaois 350,000 and 
Michigan and Missouri 300,000 each, while 
Oregon closes the list of States with 14,878. 
In the Territuries, Utah leads with 15,000 
unorganized availables, while Arizona has 
only 3,500. In the namber of organized 
militia forces New York leads with 20,280, 
Arkansas has 16,377 and South Carolina 
11,805, while Mississippi has a force of only 
nine, seven of whom are generals, and the 
other two are staff officers. 

THEODORE THOMAS IN BROOKLYN.—The 
programme for the fifth rehearsal and fifth 
concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety, on the 15th and 16th of March, repre- 
sents four composers as follows: 
Schubert—Symphopny No. 9, C major. 
Bruei]—Concerto F. major, piano part by Mr. 

Richard Hoffman. 
Mendels:obn—Midsummer Night’s Dream, all 

the music, with songs and choruses. Tne 

vocal parts by Miss Fannie Pollak, soprano. 

Miss Jennie Dickerson, contralto, and chorus 

of female voices. 
Dvorak—Slavovie Rbapsody No. 3. 

Whether Mr. Theodore Thomas comes 
East tu stay or not, he certainly will come 
to direct these performances on Monday 
and Tuesday of next week. 


Ps) BEWARE o FRAUD 


To protect the public against imi- 
tators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON’S 


CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster is correctly spelled. 

BEWARE of worthless plasters offered 
under similar sounding names. 

Remember the only object the dealer can 
have is that he makes a somewhat larger 
profit on the spurious article. 

SEABURY & JOHNSON. 





























To Preserve your Teeth 
ONLY 
A 

No 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 







) Biscotine, 
a < (Infant’s Food.) 
$ S EAU f SP. Hair tealy 
+ oa Saag argh 
Ppa 3 © Sache Tris, 
0 SK 
$ “TH-W PA © Elixir of Calisaya, 
= NEW -YORK. ~ Pectoral Cough 


m Syrup, &c., &c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


FEEBLE WIVES, 
MOTHERS, 


and every weakly, sick! 


y person can 
strengthen and build up the exhausted 
by taking 


RICHARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC. 

No remedy has ever mide mere wonderful cures 
of DY-PEPSIA, NERVOUsNESS und every 
WEAKNESS and DEBILITY. 

itis a sure lator of the Liver and Kidneys, 
mukes the weakest nerves strong, and the des- 
pairing mina bright and cheerful, and gives life 
Vigor aud energy to the overworked body and 
¥ree from alcoholic dangers, tt is the safest and 
sleep pps fered withies vad war on 

ecome hes ap onger. 

VAN BUSKIRK Cu. 18,V. street, New York, 
DavaGiaTs Sel 





surely 
system 


|\—|—- | —- |— 
Or Game of 


| 9 {10/11/12) 
“a FN,”| see 
FIFTEEN,"\13 14 
100,000 sold in February, in New York City alore, 
Bank Presidents, Editors, Lawyers, Doctors, Mechan- 
ics, Laborers, Boys and Girls, are all equally inte: est- 
ed in the solution of this most fascinating puzzle. $100 
reward offered by the manvfacturers of the “Gem” 
for its currect so ution. Price reduced to 15 cts., 2 tor 
cts.; to Agents. $1.25 per doz. by mail post paid. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 
Eureka Trick and 
Box 4614. 39 
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Novelty Co.. 
ANN 5St., New York. 


CARPETS. 


Buy of the Manufacturers and 
Save Intermediate Profits, 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS 


Manufactured by Ourselves 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S RETAIL TRADE, 
CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, &c., &c., 


New Styles and Designs. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE 
IN AN UNUSUAL DEGREE, ELEGANCE OF AP. 
PEARANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALI- 
TIES, AND ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE IN- 
SPECTION OF INTENDING PURCHASERS. 

WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 
TURKISH and EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OILCLOTHS 
&e., &c., 


At the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCH- 
ES, STEAMERS AND HOTELS, 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 


40 & 42 WEST 14TH ST., NEW YORK, 
Near 6th Ave. Elevated R.R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 




















Brooklyn Advertisements. 





DOCTOR GRAYS 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace 


‘, 


‘ Is 80 con- 
structed 
thatitgives 
a strength- 


trated 
price-list of 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., New York City. 











Hercules Supporting Corset. 








Patented Nov. 1%, 1878. 


i DD, 8 cinnetutinesniictrinaanihiod $2 
0. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel . ............ 3:98 

This new a.d improved Abdominal Corset is so 
constructed us to give a natural and permanent 
supp rttotheaovdomen. It cannot stretch, break 
or lose its shape, svo'ds ali pressure on the cheat 
and imoarts an elegant and graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 

Kor sale by all first-class dealers in the U.8., or 
Samples sent on receipt of price, by 


LEWIS SCHIELE & (O., Sole M’t’rs, N.Y. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGANS BSBSt. px, set Golden Tongue Recas, & uct #, 
Knee Swella, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98, 
few Pianos, $143 to$26G. eg Newspapersent Freee 
Address Dane! F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey, 


50 
lve. 








Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
40 chromos, lUc. Star Prt’'g Co., Northford, Ct. 





1839. 18so. 


HARDENDERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 





ay 
174 FEulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 


Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiitons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A full line of FALL and WINTER GOODS 

{et received. A opecinity made uf K 
ECK-WEAR., ROY LAUNDRY: Col- 

lare and Cuffs iaundried equa! to new. 

‘213 Fulton St., near Concord. Brooklyn 








Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flewers, ete., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decurated China, Siiver, 
Glass and Tabie Linen suppiied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton Bt, bee. Preryopget and Fulton, 








N. B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases, 





For infants & invalids. 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
dM everywh, steam. 

















eo aS ee 


THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-CasE, 


Lawyers, Clergymen, Physicians, 


Editors, Bankers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Students, 
and all who read books, 


It is made of iron, beautifully ornamented. It is 
strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and the 
most compact book-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. It is 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
cheapest Revolving Book-Case made, It can never 
warp, shrink, or get out of order, Send for-cir- 
ques. Send is 4 cents i put msi ol a ty 

ATALOGUE, W over ustrations of Ed 
tional and useful articles. aa 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


School Furnishers, and Dealers in everything 
Kook and Stationery line, —— 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 





142 & 144 Grand &t., New York, 
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et eee 34th Annual Statement 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE CO OXNECTICUT MUTUAL 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY |, 1880. Lope 
Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. S. Bonds and perth atiinmenokeras $$135,966.9 a NS UR ANCE © O M PA N b 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1879.......... $36,213,457.61 


$36,077,490. S OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT. 




















































Premiums.............-..- - -$6,382,875.25 NET ASSETS January 1, De iksk sak cans agsasbaciiesuadhssssicdesnesisoatunsasdsiaandon D 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 279.8 839.09—$6,003,036.16 RECEIVED IN 1879 -- $46, 225,182 44 
pee and rents. “ j ie Nancaactielee P 213390875" 93 $ Sgn.co~QRpsh. ae we Premiums ae tace n° one $5. uly ot 67 
s interest accrued Jan. 1, 187 306 ,225,93—$2,033,650. 036,686.16 ‘0 erest an MI crasvcsansssemasauationepanbanhe 203.84: 
ssa —— F Aen ————__ 8,954,290 66 
44,114,176.8 $55,179,473 10 
e 5,179,473 10 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. —_—_ 3 
Losses by death, nome pane ng Reversionary additions to same................-0.00005 $1,569,854.22 TO POLICY HOLDER: DISBURSED IN 1879. 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions to same... 1,015,256.22 For claims by aeath and matured endowments.. . $3 145,265 54 
Annuities, dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies................+ 2,236,379.97 Surplus returnea to Pulicy holders........ or )880,24 97 
UNTRUE co es nays occaccencsuetescsnsee 173,608.64 Lapsed and surrendered Powcies..........66 cecsseecees r “bon 1,506,455 88 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physi-ians’ fees.............+.++.++ 626,253.30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c......,. eae eeees 307,392. 392.81—$5 928,745. 16 a EXPE — eer pee seecees- 00 seecccesonesececed $7,136,936 39 39 
$38,185,431.68 ae 
. 12,544 26 
ASSETS. Pristing. caoeenaaae. Advertising. Postage, Exchange, ete.. 164,948 82 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............0:sse008 tgeeee $1,961,701.48 IT INIIINA oiuas w akc aaehbtns 50c5ckoesacachascesigawawaess 2.495 50 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value $14,- —. gues 108-4 
Real ee ae amr eres re angreentetissatanensnesits samira TAXES....... Be aa ee as ee GR rh eee 340,533 89 
melee £55 abbas ab cinsecieoheminet eins slbtind sabbiteetats ¢=scqo% asids duaedas eae 1573+ $8.063,228 8 73 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- oo Dds ee 
287,000.00 and the policies assigned to the company as additional collateral BALANCE NST ASHMTS DUO. 82, 101Vs........66saceccsnsscacsss cocscocceseocses $47,116,244 37 
ES galanin: bates eee CuO LORAK 6G. Oban Us Kikled.d0bd obs ¢0cs.nanes ++ 15,313,278,95 SS 
Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,0«) . 850,000.00 
* Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the company on these policies j Loans upon Real Estate, first lien. SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: $22,217,403 37 
ee ENE Re re ee err ere 621,403.02 Loans upon Stocks and B -nds *'27.953 28 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Premium Notes on Policies in force 4, (9,7 7 91 
I eee esi a csak alti cidinwd hee CGR AERER A vy BEREASRN AERC TORAH 367,989.02 Cost of Real rstate owned by the Company. 11,089,472 47 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated a “ pom ny aw gd Registered Bunds..... F 4,020 683 i4 
reserve on these policies, $330,000. included in liabilities)................-...- 211,625.23 Cost of City eiaa RE SOPSESTRNSS 'SOSHONOS 00 Cr ORSsERSESES ELesD- sOceenNasene=+ seeheased 2st 4 
ia lice attain ca od dia wdinie Sia) a ap. oc edicicisniinnsicicneid sitaiece setae dietieiedns 22,199.23 Cost of other Bon4is as "BLCLULO 00 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1, 1880.............ccccececececececeecees 317,989.11—$38,185,437.€% | Cost of Bank Stock.. 91'633 OU 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Cost of Ratiroad Stock. 26.000 00 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. tl rey 7 ts, secured... ; ee # 
Excess of market value of securities over COSt........0.0.scescccceccccccccccccces 811,520. OF 1 es Oe IIR occ cencccpececseccennsccsscbebs. 66 Gb andeneddsacescutenic 15.8: 6 46 
CASH ‘ASSETS, NS ON oon cance wines cadide Get vanean $38, 996, 952. 66 ADD: $47,116,244 37 
Appropriated as follows: POOP OND ORG OE ROCIO sci. ai c0cd Ida dsceercencesaseccorccecsccecesnannd $1, _ ~~ 52 
5 MGs: "sith o> KigpangnAseusedasptbecketadoies sob edhvecddegteneth 9 05 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan 1, 1880..............eeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees $225,662.64 Market value of stocks and bonds over cost.......... eee 108; phy 86 
EIN NO, Uo ons cc cs csevcnncsiedeciecsccccsesesowsnsesios 213,271,312 Net Premiumsine urse of collection — ............ ° 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid cele inka hiea aril ace la So se ia ed a ai a oa 32,780.98 Net deferred quarteriy and semi-annual premiums........ 39 859 68 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating aesseere at 4 per - —— $1,676.090 11 
cent, Carlisle net premium ; non-participating a rcent, Carlisle net premium 34,016,840.82 —$— 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi end Fund, over and above a . pane asenen, MN <b haietnncdacisdiqnettanscss010} wesnatnadnacseusneed $48,792,334 48 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class..............2.0.2.00000- 1,371,482.18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............2..00cesccccccccccocccccncs : 16,543-25—$35,876,587.28 were 4 sateveat oe eanpinating quitaing, wth, seen en 844,07 74,325 00 
LOL L ELLE D LLL LTTE ae MRSehs FE Ee SUE se cbb00~ 50. condsavasebdooss ceceraceers cnqnanncensesine.’ de 1,277,257 U5 s 


i dA —— 45.351,582 06 


$35,996,9 996,952.66 SURPLUS by Oonnecticut Standard $3.440.2 4 0,75 2 42 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 p-r ct., over $7,000,000.00 | SURPLUS by N.¥. Stadard, about.. 6,00 


From the undivided surplus of 3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rev ersionary dividend to par- | Ratio of expense of management to receipts tn 1819. 6.45 per cent. 









ticipating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium, | Pvliciesin force, Dec. 31, 1879, 64,504, IMSUTIDG........00.05 ees ceeeeeeeee consents - -$164.585,123 00 
During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring 17,098,173. JACOB L. GREEN E, President. 
. JOHN M. TAYLOR, SECRETARY. 
( Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. ( 1876, $126, 132,119. D. H. WKL_.S, ASST. SECRETARY. 
Number of Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Amount | 1877, 127,748,473. PHILLIP 8. MILLER, Gentral Agent, No. 1 Wall Street, New York. 


Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887. 
Policies in force ) Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. at risk ( 1879, 125,232,144. 
Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. 1880, 127,417,763. 
1876, $1,524,815. 1875, $1,870,658. me Jan. 1, 1876, $2,499,664. 
Death- | 1976) “1,547,648. Income | 3376) "1'906,950. Divisible | 3,5" 1' 1877, 2'626,816. 
claims 1877, 1,638,128. from 1877, 1,867,457. surplus at < Jan.1, 1878, 2,664,144. 
paia } 2878 1,687,676. Interest / 1878 3,948,605. 4 per cent, | $b 2828, , Bu 436 ; 


( 1879, 1/569,854. 1879, 2,083.650. { Jan. 11 


TRUSTEES. iu CARPETS 
ee a re ad DAVID DOWS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., CONSTABLE & 60 a 
G ip 














PLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON: HENRY BOWERS, JOHN M 
WILLIAM A BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, W. A. AWHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M. D., mensaente TURKEY 
JOHN M. FURMAN, S.S. FISHER, | ALEXANDER STUDWELL, pat ba 2 
‘ te) 
Spring Styles of Woolen Dress Goods. x 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, pring sty - FERAHAN, 
_ ODELL, Superi Yow open, ies in Plaid ) 
— ss President.| (on a einen yw aa MERZAPORE, 
MARLE! . . . ’ ? , 
} Medical WILLIAM H. BEERS Momie and Crépon Cloths, Polka Dots ELLORE, 
HENCY TUCE, M. D. j Examiners. . ‘ “ in Tamese, Bayonaise and Cachmire ACRA, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary.| dey Inde. Also, a choice selection of AHLOOWAHLIA. 
fashionable tints in all wool Plain Fa- 
_ JUST RECEIVED, thirty-three bales of 
ASK KOR the above. Whole Carpets in all sizes. 


Also, our Spring importation of Axmin- 

iT) 7 P Broadway ANG WOH St} sters, acauettes, Wiltons, Brussels, Tap- 

estries jand Ingrains in the newest and 

The Hartford” Woven Wire Mattress ron he mete oy ye 
ent style of decorations. 








For Safety, Durability and Comfort, HURCH 


Manufactured under U.S. Letters Patent by 


The Woven Wire Mattress Co., eaannien. Conn.| " USA lIONS : ARNOLD, 
amsnica ry eT LINING CO. CONSTABLE & 00. 


The Great Church Light.|Broadway and 19th St. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECT 
Give the MOsT POWERFUL, uae Sor TEST, 


Churecbes, Stores, 8n -w Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 


irae, Liverpool & 
This Company’s two new besaien Price Woven Wire Mattresses, termed Ordinary , 
2, Improved No. her with their Standard G inary, COL PS & BARD, 
as a O12 armen London & Globe 
iron and Brass Bedsteads, combined with Woven Wire Mattresses. PEN _ aang <n argo Insurance Co., 


' 180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ° 
For Hospital, Asylum and Private Use, are Unexcelied. tol nies ibe. 5 W s \l St. 
Mention Cbristian Union. Tilustrated Catalogues with Price List sent free to any address. | Our Goodsare for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.8. am 
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